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CANOE COUNTRY 


Thursday, August 25 


ik WAS good of 


our train to start 

early yesterday 
morning from the 
Duluth station, for I 
was impatient to 
have our canoe tri 
begin. This was he 
ly wilderness, this 
Arrowhead country 4 
which I was about to fia 2 a 
meet. On the bound- 
ary between Minne- 
sota and Canada, it 
is a tangle of hun- 
dreds of miles of un- 
inhabited lakes and 
rivers, with no paths 
except atthe portages. 
The only way to see 
it is by voyaging as the fur traders did in bygone centuries. 

By some curious unreason, I had taken for granted that we 
would start from a long pier by a summer inn, with gay 
launches and bright flags flying, smart people standing 
leisurely about in fashionable sports clothes, and me feeling 
rather shabby in my well-worn corduroys till we escaped 
from sight. 

When we got off the train at Winton, I was astonished to 
find only a dingy country town. The single unusual sight 
was an Indian family getting on the train, a fat chief, three 
women in scarlet and orange, and a small Indian boy with a 
huge basket of blueberries. One of the women had a baby 
strapped to her back, a custom I had supposed long since 
vanished. 

After we went up to the general store to collect our sup- 
plies and to leave our civilized baggage, they loaded us, our 
canoe and pack sacks, into a truck and took us out to drop us 
along a country road. It seemed very casual. 

Beyond a russet barn, a lake of ultramarine shimmered 
bright down a grassy hill. We went down to a sketchy dock, 
put our canoe in the water, our packs in the canoe, and 


by FLORENCE 





A vivid, first-hand account of three weeks spent 
canoeing through a wilderness of lakes and rivers 


started off. It was as 
simple as that. 

At first, as we 
swung out and dipped 
our paddles into the 
azure expanse, the 
ghosts of sawmills 
stood all about us. 
Then, for an hour or 
more, we passed sum- 
mer cottages and 
boathouses, and _ it 
was like being on the 
water at home. This 
was a mild beginning 
for the wilds, I felt. 
But then we came 
to our first portage 
path, and, with a pack 
sack on my shoulders, 
it seemed more adventurous. I immediately felt at ease with 
the shadowy forest path, the smell of hot pines and curve of 
ferns, the glimpse of bright water ahead. 

By sunset we had come to a scrap of peninsula and landed 
there, I had watched Lee cut a leafy poplar for our first tent 
pole, and had cooked supper over a camp fire. Afterwards, 
as we sat on the rocks in the afterglow, a muskrat swam 
across the duskiness—our first wild animal. I waved a bene- 
diction at him before I went to bed. 

Now we are starting on our first long day’s voyage. It is 
a blue and immaculate morning, with a breeze just strong 
enough to ruffle my hair, going with us. Loons—Lee’s 
favorite birds in this country—are flying above us, laughing 
in their wild, eerie way. 


a 


PAGE JAQUES 


Late afternoon 

Now we are in the true forest; no more cabins since we 

left the forest ranger’s this noon. We have followed the in- 

ternational boundary. This morning we landed in the United 

States to go swimming from a sand beach, so we decided to 
make camp in Canada this afternoon. 

What a way to travel—no trains to catch, no towns to 
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reach by evening, no appointments to remember! 

Our camp to-night is under an enormous white 
pine, by rapids of dark green glass and snow. Nor- 
way pines darken the rocky hill and the ground is 
covered with blueberry plants, thick with shimmer- 
ing blue clusters. It seems a shame to eat these ber- 
ries of lapis lazuli, but when we discovered them we 
never thought of zsthetic scruples—we gobbled with 
both hands. 

I've just been down the rocks, picking up pine 
cones for my camp fire. Lee has gone over to a nar- 
row island to fish the rapids. Two pack sacks lie 
inside the tent, I have the third one here with the food 
and cooking things in it. We'll have pancakes and 
coffee tonight, fish perhaps, certainly blueberries. 

Night 

While Lee was across the rapids, he caught an 
enormous pickerel and also caught the fish hook in 
his hand. 


stood in awed admiration of myself. 


Friday, August 26 
It’s sorcery. 


I would very much like to live here forever. 
It’s not this world at all; it’s an- 
other star. After a sunny and strenu- 
ous day's canoeing, we turned away 
from the border and came north to 
where three small circle lakes, one 
after another, lay like strung sap- 
phires. Our island is in the second 
lake. The first is only half enchanted, 
but this one is wholly so, and the third 
one is so bewitched you can’t even talk 
there. I know; we've tried it. 

Our own lake is decorated with big 
round green lily pads and small oval 
ones of rose and gold. The pine trees 
stand sedately around it, trailing their 
reflections in the rippled water, and a 
flock of little flapper ducks, too young 
to fly, had it for their own until we 
arrived. 

Down a zigzag path we came late 
this afternoon, and the island's pleas- 
ant depths looked delightful after the 
sun’s bright glare. Our tent is on the 
northern tip of the island, so that we 
can look out past a great pine bough 
to the waters of our lake and the misty, 
silent one beyond. 

This was the moment, I think, when 
I began to love our canoe country, 
though I have been entranced with it 
from the first. But here its special 
quality of wild innocence first touched 
me sharply and deeply. 


It came out docilely enough, but when he 
reached our shore he was bleeding all over the canoe and 
rocks and moss, though he was too proud of his fish to mind. 
I bandaged him up in such a coolly efficient manner that I 





LEFT: A TUMBLING 
WATERFALL SPELLS 
PORTAGE IN CANOE- 
ISTS' VOCABULARY 


ABOVE: DURING EACH 
PORTAGE, LEE CAR- 
RIED THE CANOE ON 
HIS HEAD AND ONE 
PACK ON HIS BACK 


AT RIGHT: A CAMP 
IN THE DEEP WOODS 
WITH SMOOTH WATER 
AT OUR OPEN DOOR 


territories. 








This evening we set out to acquaint ourselves with our 
Back to the first lake of the chain, where there 
are beaver dams and houses, then across our own lake, 
laughing and talking. But at the inlet we fell silent. 


If we 


didn't make a noise, Lee muttered, we might see a deer. 


SUNSET CLOUDS ABOVE OUR CAMP 


The water was without a ripple. 
edged with bulrushes—spare, dark-green whips exactly re- 


Its candid ring was 


flected. Tall pines stood up around it in lovely 
broken lines, and down a narrow marsh we saw 
a great blue heron, motionless in the tufted 
grass. 

We slipped without a sound through the 
tranquillity. The rushes slanted above our 
heads as we floated by. We came to the chan- 
nel of an ethereal river, vanishing among the 
reeds. Great white boulders gleamed here and 
there in the clear waterway, and the rushes 
massed around us. Along the stream we jour- 
neyed, to where a small rapid rushed down 
from the forest depths. This foamy course 
broke the silence; two curious loons appeared, 
serenading us with weird notes until we turned 
back. 

It was dusk, but a faint, clear light still held. 
We drifted back through the high reeds, and 
great horizontal ripples came slowly toward us 
through the crystal water. It gave me the odd- 
est sensation—our canoe ‘seemed to be rising 
straight up into the twilight air. But that 
would have seemed natural enough, after all, 
in this strange place. 

We heard an owl, far off. Darkness was 
coming down the hills. In the pale water be- 
fore me, an otter curved momentarily, and the 
silver wake of a beaver flashed, far down by 
the dam. At the inlet between the two lakes, 
we could see our small white tent glimmering 
in the center of the island, in the center of the 
lake, in the center of the forest. Here was the 
exact center of the world. 
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Saturday, August 27 

It is raining to-day. When I woke this morning the lake 
was silver gray and gray mist dimmed the forests. Our 
flapper ducks, feeling important, were having a special 
parade all around the lake in the rain, twenty-four of them 
in a proud little line, making a reckless splatter. 

A pigmy fire of pine cones and twigs, sheltered between 
two stones in the tent opening, was just enough for coffee, 
and with it we ate rye crisp and butter and ham, and watched 
from the tent door for ducks or deer. Only some Indians 
came past in a heavily laden canoe, bound, I suppose, for 
their reservation which is farther north, 
on Rainy Lake. 

Later it rained more gently, so we 
put on rain coats and went fishing. The 
mist changed from gray to soft Ma- 
donna blue, the distances were faint 
violet, and the rain made a tiny patting 
sound on the lily leaves. I caught four 
pike and a bass, and a water lily as 
lovely as an ivory carving. It is now 
sitting in a tin cup out under the pine, 
looking as out-of-place as a duchess in a 
wheelbarrow. 


Sunday, August 28 
We arose at five this morning to chase 
a moose we had heard in the night. 


MOOR IT AND 
TO LEAVE US 


BELOW CENTER: 
REQUIRES TWO 





ABOVE: THE AUTHOR TAKES HER 
EASE AND ENJOYS THE BEAUTY 


OF QUIET WATERS, 
LANDS AND SUNLIGHT, AND THE 
WILD LAUGHTER OF THE LOONS 


BELOW AT LEFT: ROUGH WATER 
WITH AN UNKNOWN LAKE OR RIV- 
ER AHEAD, TO BE REACHED ONLY 
BY PORTAGE OVER CRISP PATHS 
THROUGH FERNS AND BUSHES, OUR 
FEET CLINKING ON THE STONES 


EVERY PORTAGE 
TRIPS TO TRANS- 
PORT CANOE, TENT, AND PACKS 


BELOW RIGHT: OUR ISLAND CAMP 
AND THE QUIET BAY WHERE THE 
MALLARD DUCKS WERE SWIMMING 
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Never hear a cow moose in the night, when you don’t know 
what it is! It is the most blood-freezing sound, a wild and 
wailing whoop. I heard it at midnight. “Lee, what is 
that ?”” 

“Well,” he said meditatively, “it doesn’t sound exactly like 
wolves!” 

“Lee,” I said, “where is the axe?” 

“Down on the shore by the canoe.” And then that awful 
howl, much nearer this time. But there wasn’t anything to 
be done about it, so I went to sleep. However, Lee, hearing 
it again before daylight, decided it was a lovelorn moose, so 
he woke me up and we started out to find it. 

We couldn't see a thing beyond our shore- 
line. It was fantastic, launching the canoe 
into a sea of white fog, as if we were canoe- 
ing in a cloud. After a while we got the 
vaguest of outlines and by then the lake was 
so thick with rushes that we slid along as if 
we were crossing a grassy meadow. Surpris- 
ing a flock of black ducks and two blue 
herons, we went down the phantom river. 
There were no moose. 

But, coming back, a deer stirred in the 
grass along the shore. Lee paddled quietly 
toward her while I grew so excited I couldn't 
manage my breath, to say nothing of the field 
glasses. As we drew near, Lee only took a 
stroke now and then when she lowered her 
head to eat, till at last we were in the reeds 
close to her. When we glided up to the 
delicate creature at the last, she looked 
astounded. Then she whirled off into the 
: birches, and I let go the breath I had held so 
LONELY IS- 
long. 

Wednesday, August 31 

A jagged island in the center of Lac La 
Croix. I've been very amenable about our 


AT LEFT: OUR CANOE BEACHED camps. I've liked to go along the unfre- 
HIGH WHERE NO STORM CAN UN- 
BLOW IT ADRIFT 
ISLAND-STRANDED 


quented river ways and broken cliffs, through 
narrow lakes or wide ones, and never know 
when Lee would say ‘““Why not camp here ?”’ 
But that is changed. Yesterday on the 
Curtain Falls portage we met a couple who 
had been fishing for lake trout, so we sat 
down by the green-black curves and foam 
streaks of the rapids and talked. Mrs. Mor- 
ton said they had seen no moose this year, 
but wolves seemed unusually prevalent, so 
they had preferred to camp on islands. 
So now I prefer to camp on islands, too. 
I can’t help it. Lee teases me, and I know 
it’s foolish, but still Mrs. Morton’s words 
reverberate in the air. And after all, why 
not camp on islands? They're much more 
interesting than the mainland, which runs on 
and on in an aimless sort of way. Each 
island has an (Continued on page 33) 











USAN FORTH 
CALLED SALLY— 


oo , ’ ‘ ~ 
Sies had warned her not to do it, but Sally had known a girl u ho couldn t forget that she d been 


for the last four games that she was going to do it. 
Buddy Steffens looked so complacent over having taken 
She let an easy get 


the first set and leading the second. 
trickle past her for his point. 

“My game,” said Buddy, 
puffing. “Your service.” 

He crouched in the other 
court, waiting. Sally strolled to 
the base line. She thought of 
her brother, Francis K., drill- 
ing her through broiling after- 
noons. Moving a pie plate 
about while she drove cannon 
balls at it. And her father, 
morose, critical, striding onto 
the court with curt directions, 
resuming his seat to see that 
she carried them out. 

If there were a pie plate 
under Buddy's feet now she 
could knock it from under him. 

It was too much. To sce 
him leaning there, pointing, 
alert—and off balance. Bother 
what Stella said! She tossed 
the ball and swung; the ball 
vanished in a blurred streak. A 
puff of white dust floated at 
Steffens’s feet. He was still 
waiting when the ball bounded 
off the back-stop behind him. 

“Say!” he exclaimed. “What 
happened ?” 

“Was it in?” called Sally. 

“It caught the line. Must 
have hit it with the edge of 
your racquet, what?’ He stared at her in bewilderment. 

“Watch.” It was pointless, and it meant that Buddy 
would not take her to the beach party to-night. But she 
might as well finish what she had started. 

Again her service gouged the line at the boy's feet. 
Steffens came to the net. “You've got hold of something. 
That service of yours—why, it’s unplayable!” 

“Not for Francis K.,’” said Sally to herself. He would 
get them back, and make a person run mercilessly; even 
little Artie would get some of them back. But to Steffens 
she said, ““Thanks,” and walked to the base line. 

“Thirty all,” she announced, and served. ‘‘Forty-thirty,” 
and served again. ‘My game,” and rolled the balls under 
the net. 

She relented then and let him pick up an occasional point. 
But whenever he neared game she headed him, and took the 
set 6-3. 

“That calls for a third,’ she said as they walked to the 
bench. “Shall we rest first ?”’ 

Slid into 


Steffens picked up his watch and looked at it. 
a white sweater and looked at the watch again. 

“Got a catboat date with 
What a tennis player you 


“Sorry,” he said, out of breath. 
Arthur Bell in half an hour. 






taught always to give her best to the game 
By 
JOHN F. HAYES 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


turned out to be! 
points in the first. set.” 


And to think that I threw you a few 


“Buddy Steffens! You didn’t!” 

“Sure I did. But—never again.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Sally indignantly, ‘I don’t want any- 
body throwing points to me. I can take care of myself.” 

Steffens looked at her appraisingly. “Yes,” he agreed. 
And again, definitely, “Yes.’" He stood up. ‘Well, I must 
go and change. Coming to the house?” 

Two strangers, on the gravel walk, stood aside to let them 
pass. A young man, owl-eyed, sober.; and a tall, gray-haired 
gentleman in a Norfolk jacket, who bowed and smiled faint- 
ly as they left the court. 


O YOU'VE done it again.” Stella Marcum, in a pink 

dressing gown, looked at Sally over her shoulder via the 
hand mirror. “I saw you and Buddy coming up from the 
courts and recognized his hang-dog mien. How badly did 
you beat him?” 

Sally pitched her racquet behind the door. “I tried to 
follow your suggestion, but I can’t stomach it. You seem to 
think boys ought to be the supreme interest in my life; they 
aren't. Not when I have four brothers. No, sir—what’s 


























worrying me is my first year’s college expenses and nothing 
else. Tuition, clothes, books, lab fees—holy cats!” 
“Meanwhile, who's going to toast your marshmallows to- 
night and give you his when yours fall into the sand?” 
“Toast my own,” growled Sally. 
Stella smiled. “Remember, too, that boys are people. 
People have friends, and sometimes friends can help a girl.” 
Sally said stoutly, “I don’t believe in using one’s friends. 
Anyway, I haven’t trampled on Buddy Steffens’s finer feel- 
ings. I didn’t even suggest tennis. He did the suggesting.” 























HIS RETURNS CAME WITH 
MACHINELIKE REGULARITY 


“Unaware that, before he arrived,” said Stella, “you had 
wiped up the courts with every boy at this house party.” 
“I think it’s mean,” said Sally indignantly. “Is the 


cS 


masculine ego such a hothouse delicacy that it can’t stand a 
good beating once in a while? I can't help it because I'm 
five feet eight, and weigh a hundred and forty-eight, and co- 
ordinate well. I've had to hold my own against four 
brothers, including a State tennis champion and a semi-pro 
third baseman. So I just can’t help running up the flag in 
a contest against a man.” 

“All right, all right—but you'll lose your friends as fast 
as you make them. Let's see, now, about that beach party. 
Paul is taking me. Cecile will go with Sam. That yellow- 
haired kid—what’s his name ?—has probably asked Mildred 


Hooper.” She went on down the list and, at the end, “You 
know who's left for you? Only Nemesio Standringham 
Kolb.” 

“Which ?” 


“Which is a son of my dad's friend, and you could carry 
him under one arm.’’ Stella made a wry face. “I hear he 
reads mathematics for recreation.” 


RS. MARCUM came to Sally that evening with a stran- 
ger in tow. “Mr. Kolb,” she explained. ‘He's a new- 
comer, Sally—won’t you introduce him to the others?” 

“Why, certainly.” Sally shook hands with Mr. Kolb, 
remembering that his name was Nemesio Standringham and 
wondering what they called him at home. He was shorter 
than she had expected; stiff, dark hair, combed straight up, 
made his face look oddly long. His eyes were vague behind 
thick lenses. 

“If you don’t mind, Miss Forth, I'd rather meet them a 

few at a time, as the evening goes along. Is that all right?” 
“OF course.” 
“I don’t meet people well,” he said, and sat beside her. 
His voice was curiously resonant, clipped and pre- 
cise. “Especially in bulk. I can’t remember their 
names, and I hate to call them ‘Hey.’ It seems 
too familiar.” 

“My name's Sally. Or Susan, rather.” 

“You must know which.”” She caught a glimpse 
of the eyes behind the glasses; they were friendly. 

“Susan. But people call me Sally.” 

“Sally Forth. Oh, I see. I suppose you do, at 
intervals—or did, perhaps, in the skinned knee 
era?” 


» 


“Do what?” It was a little difficult to make him out. 

“Why, sally forth, of course. What was it? Not water- 
melons ?” 

“Oh—ponies. A pony farm was renting them for their 


keep during the summer and my four brothers were too lazy 
to go after any, so I went and brought home five. And 
somebody thought of that Sally Forth pun.” 

“And the four brothers—were they appreciative ?” 

“They rode, and left the currying for me.” She stood up. 
“There seems to be an exodus toward the beach. We'd bet- 
ter tag along.” 

“I believe,” remarked Kolb, “that Dad and I saw you at 
the tennis courts this afternoon. Aren’t you the girl with the 
tremendous service?” 

“I played a couple of sets with Buddy Steffens.” She 
remembered Kolb; he and an older man had stood aside as 
she and Buddy passed. “Do you play the game?” she asked. 

“A little.” He spread his hands and shrugged his narrow 
shoulders. “But it's a game for tall people. In your own 
case—” he was quite impersonal—"your service comes only 
partly from your strength, the rest from your height. You 
can drive the ball straight down, without curving it to clear 


the net. It counts.” 
“Swim, then? Or golf?” 
“Neither. In high school I seemed to have more fun 


timing track meets and scoring ball games than I did in 
participating. And now, in first year college, academic 
pursuits give me plenty of employment.” 
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Susan felt a little twinge of sympathy. So unprepos- 
sessing outwardly, this boy. But she had the feeling that he 
would wear well; that, after a year or two, one might like 
him thoroughly. 

“You talk,’ she ventured, dropping down on the sand, 
“like a school teacher.” 

“IT suppose I do,’” admitted Kolb, “being the son of one. 
But,” and he sat cross-legged beside her, “I can toast swell 
marshmallows and I can get a frankfurter to pop just at the 
succulent stage, without letting it fall into the fire. May I 
show you?” 


ELL,” said Stella, as she and Sally prepared for bed, 
“the beach party is over, but the sand is still with us. 
Look, all this from one shoe! What did you think of 
Nemesio Standringham Kolb?” 
“At least he doesn't say ‘uh-huh’ and ‘yep.’ ”’ 

“He didn’t ask you to swim across the lake and back? 
Or ride horseback, or anything else strenuous, I presume ?” 
“Oh, no, not he. I guess he used to play some tennis.” 

“Every one has, at one time or another.” Stella bent low 
over her finger nails. ‘Did he say much about it?” 

“No. Except that he was too short to excel. We're play- 
ing to-morrow, before breakfast.” 

“Oh, Sally!" 

“Well, he asked me,”’ Sally defended. 

Stella swung around 
before the dressing table 


“It's Ais lookout.” 
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mesio became good friends, you would be bound to meet 
Professor Kolb before long—on a favorable basis, I mean. 
As a matter of fact he’s here now, but you couldn’t—” 

“Why is he here?” 

“Oh, he’s a friend of Dad’s. Comes up every summer 
after the mosquitoes are gone and they fly-fish in the late 
afternoons. But don’t you sce? Meeting his son is just 
what you want.” 

“Maybe,” replied Sally. “But any idea of my pretending a 
liking for him that I don’t feel, is out. OUT.” 

“Take it easy. I'm not suggesting that you make sheep's 
eyes at him. But, for the love of your Aunt Tillie, when you 
go out there on the court to-morrow morning try to make the 
game enjoyable for him. Sally forth to please, not to con- 

ucr. 

Sally removed her shoes and emptied them on a news- 
paper. “I will give the matter thought,” she replied. “But 
for sixteen years I've been learning to fight until the last 
ball is netted.” 


—— Standringham Kolb, in tennis clothes and with 
three racquets under his arm, was lounging on the 
porch steps next morning when Sally appeared. He was 
suddenly upright, without having moved. 

“Six o'clock on the tick,” he said, and smiled. 
younger, hatless and in white. 


He looked 
“Beautiful morning, Miss 
Forth.” 





and looked at the wall. 
Then her eyes found Sal- 
ly’s. ““About your school- 
ing next year—I gather 
your dad can’t—I mean, 
you're not going on?” 

“Dad can’t,” admitted 
Sally. A line formed 
along her jaw. “But I 
am going on somchow. 
Even if I have to wait a 
year and labor some- 
where.” 

“Good. What can you 
do that’s useful ?” 

Sally thought. “I can 
cook. Run a house. Make 
youngsters stand around. 
I swim well, and do good 
jackknives. I can do fig- 
ures, too—Dad found me 
helpful at inventory 
times. Why?” 

Stella swung her silken 
toe. ““Kolb’s father,” she 
said carefully, “owns a 
school. Niantic. One 
of those little seminaries 
tucked away in the hills, 
where girls are registered 
the day they are born or 
else they can't get in. I'm 
almost sure,’ she added, 
“that there are a few 
scholarships lying around 
loose.” 

“So—what ?” 

“Professor Kolb says 
who's to get them—and, 
of course, people he 
knows have a_ better 
chance than some one he 
doesn't. If you and Ne- 
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“I'VE GOT TO REST,’ GASPED SALLY. 






“WHERE 
DID YOU LEARN TO PLAY TENNIS LIKE THAT?” 


“So it is, "agreed 
Sally. “Have you 

waited long?” 
“Not thirty sec- 
onds. I am never 
late for appoint- 
ments and never 
very early. Just a 
quirk of a mathe- 
matical mind—it 
means nothing. 
Quite a heavy dew 
last night, do you 
notice? I have of- 
ten marveled at the 
thoughtful arrange- 
ment that gives us 
dew in dry weath- 
er; what a boon it 
is to us and how 
little we notice it! 
Too bad we don't 
get up earlier. In 
oriental lands the 
people sometimes 
arrange § bamboo 
stakes around a pool 
and succeed in keeping 
it filled with water, mere- 
ly by collecting dew—all of 
which has nothing to do with 

tennis.” 
“But interesting,” said Sally. “You 
know, I would just as soon sit and talk, 
as to play. Have you traveled a lot?” 

“A good deal,” admitted Kolb. He 
turned and looked at her intently. “And we 
can talk whenever you wish. Now? Splendid.” 
They sat on a bench beside the court. Kolb 


5 id am. 





said, “Talk is our most common pursuit and there 
are a good many low estimates of its value. I 
can’t say I agree entirely. People talk about what 
interests them, and I enjoy eavesdropping on 
strangers, sending down my dipnet, as it were, 
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for a few interesting specimens of the public’s most imme- 
diate concern.” 

Sally's attention lapsed, for it occurred to her that, if she 
had deliberately followed Stella’s instructions, she could not 
have done better. Avoiding tennis and shifting her contact 
with Kolb to a ground where he was at home. The thought 
stung her; she was sorry that it had come. Kolb did not talk 
like other young men of his age; there was a mentality, stiff 
and inquisitive, behind his speech. She wanted to get ac- 
quainted with it. 

“Take the indoor sport,” Kolb was saying, ‘‘of criticizing 
one’s neighbor. It’s purely a throwback to the fairy tale 
idea—of endowing ourselves, through hindsight, with the 
wisdom we lacked as foresight—” 

“I think,” interrupted Sally, “I'd like to play, after all.” 

“Shall we limber up first?” 

“Let's start right in. Break- 
fast’s at seven-thirty.’” She took 
the balls and walked to the base 
line. She had not intended to 
be curt with him; her impatience 
was with herself for having 
listened to Stella's coaching, for 
letting it spoil the morning. 

“Ready ?” 

Kolb nodded; the light caught 
his spectacles, gave him a blank 
expression. Sally's impulse was 
to burn one over, in protest at 
the world in general. But there 
was no need to take her spite out 
on a little fellow who read math 
ematics for fun. 

She swung and angled one to- 
ward him at moderate speed. He 
would play it deep, return a high 
lob, and then she would have to 
forego the pleasure of smashing 
it. But Kolb took the serve on 
the rise and lofted it back. He 
gained a split second doing so; 
as Sally moved toward the net 
she knew she had erred. The 
ball went to the corner behind 
her. His point. 

She served again and Kolb re- 
turned the ball to her feet. She 
picked it up, shot it back, and 
again saw him handle it with 
surprising power. She sent one 
to his own feet, trying to locate 
a weakness, but he was out of 
the way of it and drove past her 
to make the score love-thirty. 

He was startlingly agile. She remembered the suddenness 
with which he had come to his feet, back there on the porch 
steps. , 

“Hm,” she said, and walked to position. She served a 
double fault then, but took the fourth point on a placement 
to make it fifteen-forty. Kolb ran the game out with a deep 
top-spin shot to her backhand corner. 

It was Kolb’s turn to serve. He lacked height; that meant 
he would depend upon “English” and accuracy. Right; the 
first ball came curving over and hopped to her forehand. She 
returned it to the net. The second she handled carefully, 
but it had come harder and its own rebound carried it out of 
bounds. 

“Have to watch for that,’’ she cautioned herself. 
next one will be easier again.” 

It was, but it hopped to her backhand and she reached in 
vain for it. Forty love. Kolb ran the second game out by 


“The 


Coast Church 


By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In fields where fishermen make hay, 
The church stands slim against the bay— 
A sailors’ church, cut thin and keen, 
And white as sailcloth bellied clean. 


The slender spire cuts in two 

A far spruce forest and the blue 
Bay, this side, and brings the eye 
Down to tame things spread nearby. 


The Phippsburg people used to go 
Under the globe, below the snow 
Of the Patagonian peaks— 

Now they fish in shallow creeks. 


They plant corn between the tides; 
They take their smelts with silver sides 
When they are getting potatoes in; 
They fill the smokehouse with the bin. 


It is good to handle fruits, 

Good for men to put down roots 
When they spend half their lives at sea— 
A church is as good a root's can be. 
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coming to the net and dropping a pitty-pat just two feet in- 
side it. 

Trailing 2-0, Sally took the balls and prepared to serve. 
She wasn't keyed up, that was it. Expecting a soft touch, she 
had run into vast skill and an active mind, anticipating, out- 
smarting her. Sally served him a cannon ball, saw the ball 
flatten with its force; it went for an ace. That was good; it 
heartened her. She tried another. Kolb got a racquet on it, 
but netted it. Losing only two points, and feeling better 
every minute, Sally took the game. 

A slender man in a dark sport suit, his white hair crisp 
above his forehead, came pom sat beside the court. Kol 
started toward him, but the man motioned him back. 

“Don’t let a mere spectator bother you,” he said, and his 
smile included Sally. She remembered his eyes, blue and 
clear; he had been with Kolb last 
night. His father, probably. 

“Two-one,” said Kolb, and his 
service came twisting, sizzling 
over. Never twice the same, 
never coming where she wanted 
it to. Sally stopped thinking of 
eye the thing was to get the 

all back. But that automaton 
across the net moved so swiftly 
and started so soon; he sensed 
where she would place the ball. 
His returns came back with 
machinelike regularity; it was 
disheartening to feel that, no 
matter how well you got the ball 
to him, you would have to do it 
again and again. Sooner or 
later you would err. Thinking 
that, Sally drove ball after ball 
into the net, or out of bounds. 

Once, outguessing him, she 
sent a high lob to his corner. 
Kolb was running the wrong 
way; it looked like a point for 
Sally, but, somehow, scratching 
and sliding, he checked himself, 
got back, and returned it. Sally 
swung hard on the ball for a put- 
away down his side line, but 
Kolb scrambled furiously, dived, 
sprawled on the clay—and got 
the ball back. It was impossible, 
but he did it. Sally saw the ball 
whistle past her. She was help- 
less against a retriever like that. 

Not helpless, though, on her 
service; she had strength and 
height. She used both grimly, 
beat him down with speed and determination. 

Then her strength began to go. She was weary, Kolb still 
fresh. He was making her beat herself, using form against 
her muscle. 

“What's the score?” she inquired. 

“I've lost track—I’ve been too busy.” 
“How does it stand, Dad?” 

“Six-five.”’ 

“Whose advantage? Mine? Thanks.” 

Sally served—a milder cannon ball now. There must be 
a weakness somewhere. She came to the net, smashed one, 
saw the ball bound high out of his reach. Perhaps that was 
it. She worked it again at a favorable moment and took a 
game. Hope came alive in her; it was deuce, and she had 
as good a chance as he did. But Kolb figured out her strat- 


Kolb grinned. 





egy and thereafter she got few opportunities for smashes. 
She tried coming to the net, (Continued on page 43) 








O YOU honestly expect to use that Swiss cheese 
D canoe ?’” queried Adele Bennett, caressing the bol- 

ster of blond hair at the base of her neck as she 
sat in the shade, cool as a jonquil in her yellow pique cu- 
lottes, and watched her sister. 

Midge paused, paint brush in hand, before the upturned 
boat stretched across two barrels, and allowed the tomato- 
red enamel to trickle down her arm and drip from her elbow 
while she waved aside an annoying bee. 





““A SWELL IDEA FOR A COVER,” 
CRIED ERIC ENTHUSIASTICALLY 


“Wait until Quentin gets here and we'll hitch you across 
the lake,” she boasted with a tilt of her paint-splashed chin. 

“No thanks. I'll row over to the studio and, although 
I may look like a galley slave, at least I sha’n't drown.” 
Adele glanced across the lake and smiled in anticipation of 
her coming date. 

The Bennetts had been living in their new summer home 
on Echo Lake for nearly a week, during which time Midge 
had put in every spare moment reclaiming a third-hand 
canoe she had bought, against her father’s advice, for six 
dollars. He had argued that she might better save her money 
and, toward the end of the season, she might be able to 

















Midge’s third-hand canoe may have looked 
like Swiss cheese to Adele, but to Midge 


it betokened a dream of summer happiness 








pick up a boat that suffered less from porosity. But Midge 
insisted she had sooner jump from an aeroplane without a 
parachute than live on a lake without a canoe. So she made 
her purchase and, for days, under mail order instructions 
from Quentin Hamilton, she had tacked squares of canvas 
over the holes. Now, clad in torn sneakers, paint-spotted 
slacks and polo shirt, she was applying the final coat of 
enamel. 

Adele picked up the field glasses beside her and trained 
them on the little studio across the lake. 

“He hasn’t come yet, the door’s shut. Honestly, Midge, 
he’s perfectly swell! And he must be a wonderful artist— 
he’s sold a cover to the Saturday Evening Post.’ She shifted 
her gaze to a large rambling house set on a hill back of the 
studio. “I'll bet they have a grand time. The postmistress 
told me there are five sons, most of them married, and a 
raft of kids. Eric Thompson must be the youngest. He 
doesn’t look much more than twenty, but I suppose he 
must be.” 

“Wish I had more paint,” sighed Midge, digging at the 
bottom of the can. 

“And I’m sure they must be ever so rich—trich as the 
Hamiltons.” 

“I don’t think the Hamiltons are so wealthy. Tin’s al- 
ways busted.” 

“Just a pose. That's the way the Rockefellers bring up 
their children,” explained Adele as if she were confidential 
adviser of the country’s magnates. 

“If your artist is so all-fired rich, why don’t you let him 
pay you for posing?” protested Midge. “You can't seem to 
stretch your allowance far enough as it is.” 

“Because it’s more than a matter of money to me,” ex- 
plained Adele haughtily. ‘I’m proud to be of any assistance. 
When you get to college, you will learn to appreciate Art.” 

“Just now I'd appreciate a few dollars for 
more paint,’ grumbled her sister, wishing the 
patches wouldn’t stand out so conspicuously. 

“What a hit Eric would make at the Junior 
Prom!” mused Adele, smiling dreamily. “It’s 
only eighteen months and a few days away. 
If you're to get anywhere in life, you have to 
make your plans ahead.” 

“I thought you had decided to invite Tin’s 
brother.” Midge shot her sister a teasing grin, 
for it was generally known that Adele had a 
crush on “Cue” Hamilton, a Harvard “big- 
shot” whom she had never so much as 
glimpsed outside of newspaper pictures. 

“It's just as well to have more than one iron 
in the fire, and there’s something very appeal- 
ing about a painter.” 

“That's a fact,” agreed Midge. “Look at 
me.” 
“You don’t look appealing—merely peal- 
ing. Is it only sunburn—or scarlet fever, or 
measles ?’’ She picked up the glasses again. 
“There he comes! I wish Mother hadn't 
taken the car. Well, I'm off!” 

“T'Il tell the cock-eyed world you are,” con- 
curred Midge. “‘Sitting in a hot studio, posing 
for nothing when you might be earning a dol- 
lar an hour!” 


Left alone, she hurriedly applied the rest of the paint and 
stood off to view the completed task through narrowed lids. 
Although she mustn't admit it to any one, not even to Quen- 
tin, Midge was disappointed. Instead of the sleek red finish 
of her dreams, each patch stood out so that the effect was 
like that of distant farm land seen through ruby glasses. 
Moreover, only yesterday she had seen a swell canoe, like 
new, that could be bought for twenty-five dollars. But it 
was too late—she had made her choice. 

She was expecting Quentin some time during the after- 
noon, to stay a week, and as she was gathering up the scat- 
tered newspapers she heard his familiar whistle. 

“What's the score?” he called and came racing over the 
lawn on his bicycle, a duffle bag strapped to his back. 

“Tin!” she shouted in delight. “Tin Hamilton, I'm so 
glad to see you!” 

“Good, you haven't launched it yet.” He dropped his bi- 
cycle on the grass and, ignoring his hostess, hurried over to 
the upturned craft, as serious as a consulting physician. 


HE color’s a little uneven,” admitted Midge, although 

only a blind man needed the information. “But what 
do I care? It’s going to be the joy of my life.” 

Tin ducked his russet head to inspect the inside and 
tapped the ribs with a blunt finger nail. 

“It’s an old gal for sure, Midge.” 

“But not foo old, Tin?” she besought, for even if it were 
patched and multishaded, it represented her summer's hap- 
piness. 

“No, no,” he reassured her. “Only you must remember 
that, even though she’s had her face lifted, her bones are 
brittle.” 

Midge laughed uncertainly. 

“Let's get her in the water—this enamel dries almost as 
soon as you put it on. I think I'll christen her the Old 
Lady of the Lake.” 

Together they carried the frail bark and slipped it into 
the lake; then, in an agony of suspense, Midge watched the 
seepage. 

“Oh, Tin, I've wasted all that money!’ For a moment 
she faced utter ruin, a squandered summer. 

“Hold on, have a little patience,” protested Quentin. 
“They all leak some—it's stopping now. There you are!” 





JOYOUSLY SHE DUG HER PADDLE 
INTO THE WATER AND SWEPT IT 
BEHIND HER WITH FIRM STROKES 
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“Yes,” whispered Midge, finding it hard not to cry with 
relief. “Come on, quick, get in.” 

She clambered into the bow, covered with paint as she 
was; and, pushing the boat from shore, Quentin stepped in 
after her. 

At last Midge was acting out her dreams. Joyously she 
dug her paddle into the water and swept it behind her with 
firm, even strokes. A sense of exquisite possession clectri- 
fied her. The blue lake belonged to her and the warm sun 
overhead and the green trees that shut in her horizon. 

“Isn't it marvelous, Tin? I was never so happy in all my 
life! Think, this is my canoe! My blessed own! At camp 
we used to be allotted certain hours, but now I can go out 
whenever I please. It’s too wonderful!” 

“Sure is,” agreed Quentin, the understanding. “That's the 
way I feel about my bike—takes me wherever I want to go 
and no questions asked—brought me here from Vermont in 
two days—and never expects anything in return. Better than 
any friend.” 

Midge didn’t argue the point, but she was glad she didn’t 
have to choose between Tin and the Old Lady of the Lake. 
She told him about the canoe she had seen for twenty-five 
dollars. 

“When the water began coming in, I thought I'd made a 
mistake not waiting, but now, honestly, I like this better. It 
has more—er—personality. No kidding, isn’t it comfortable ?” 

“Like a cradle.” 

They paddled down to the end of the lake and up the 
other side, catching up on the 
happenings of the last four 
ct and, as they approached 
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frantically splashing the water. “Is it a dog, or a child?” 

They paddled closer to shore and made out tiny hands 
and kicking heels. 

“Poor little abandoned kid,” sympathized Midge. ‘He 
looks too tiny to be so far from land.” 

The child gave up the chase as she spoke and climbed 
onto a flat rock, a wee cupid furnished with water wings. 

“Let's hang around until he gets back,” suggested Midge. 

“But don't go in any closer,” warned Tin. “The rocks 
around here are mighty sharp. They look dangerous.” 

The child waved to them; then, sliding off the rock, he 
began kicking in their direction. 

“Isn't it great, the way we each get our freedom?” mused 
Quentin. “You have your canoe, I have my bike, those kids 
have their outboard motor, and this youngster has water 
wings. 

“Oh, look, Tin! He's on his side!’ Midge cried excitedly. 
“He's sinking!” 

A hand reached into the air, then disappeared. 

“Quick!” She wriggled upright and plied the paddle. 

“Tl swim,” muttered Quentin, heaving the canoe as he 
rose. 

“No, this is quicker.” 

But he ignored her order. As he all but capsized the boat 
in his plunge, he called back, ‘““Wait here. You'll wreck 
the canoe.” 

Midge, however, would not wait. She tore at the water, 
sending the light bark at high speed. Of what importance 
a mere boat when a human life 
was at stake? —_ Exultation 
swelled her heart. She had 





the Thompson place, Midge re- 
lated what she knew about the 
artist, Eric Thompson. 

“See the little hut on the end 
of the peninsula? That's his 


learned at camp to rescue the 
drowning, but never had she 
been able to put it into practice. 

There, the child had come 
to the surface again! She'd 





studio—and Adele’s in there 
this moment, posing for him.” 

Tin, with the aid of two 
fingers, let out a piercing whis- 
tle, but Midge stopped him. 

“Sir, you shock me. When 
you go to college, you will 
learn not to catcall at Art. 
Adele read me a long lecture 
about it. Art’s so sacred to her, 
she won't even take any 
money for posing.” 

In the cove beyond the 
studio, a crowd of noisy chil- 
dren hauled themselves over 
the side of a broad rowboat 
equipped with an outboard mo- 
tor which sputtered unevenly. 

“No, Choo Choo, you can't 
come,” shrilled one of the 
girls, as the boat “plunk- 
plunked” around projecting 
rocks. 

‘‘Nephews and nieces of the 
artist,’ explained Midge. 
“There’s a big family—three 
generations.” 

Idly they drew in their pad- 
dles and floated comfortably, 
swaying sideways in the wash 
of the motor. 

“I suspect Choo Choo is fol- 
lowing the boat, whether he’s 





have him safe on that rock in 
two jiffies. Now she had 
passed Quentin; a few more 
strokes and she would dive 
overboard. Perhaps this was 
the purpose of her life! Fif- 
teen years had gone into the 
making of this one moment. 

A grinding noise, ugly, omi- 
nous. Water gushed over her, 
the bow of the canoe nosed 
downward. Quentin plowed 
past her, a silver streak. She 
leaped to the flat rock and 
caught the stern of the canoe 
just before it sank. 

The next moment Quentin 
was swimming toward her, 
holding a small head out of 
the water by its chin. 

“It’s all right, Midge,” he 
called. 

She lugged the boat up on 
the rock as Tin deposited his 
charge and clambered up him- 
self, a sodden mass. 

The child started to whimper 
and Midge took him into her 
arms: As she tried to comfort 
him, she realized that it would 
take all summer to comfort 
herself for the loss of the 
REED canoe. 





wanted or not,’ laughed Tin, 


pointing to an animated speck “MIDGE, MUST YOU HAUNT 


“The poor kid—one of his 
wings (Continued on page 31) 
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Pauline and Louise and Bobsy feared 
an extra girl would ruin their happy 
sextette as some one would have to be 


THE 


HENRIETTA OTIS SHAW 


Magruder was a “‘swell kid,” even if she had spoiled 

the summer for Pauline, Louise, and Bobsy, and more 
or less kept the whole colony in hot water, to say nothing 
of almost wiping it out. 

The three girls had not been enthusiastic when they heard 
that Mr. and Mrs. Scott had gone to Europe and were rent- 
ing their cottage to strangers with a daughter in her teens. 
Not that they were prepared to shed tears over the Scotts 
who, being quiet, elderly folk, did not enter into their lives. 
It was simply that Carrolls, Fothergills, and Williamses 
had been coming to this bit of the Atlantic coast ever since 
Pauline, Louise, and Bobsy were babies, and the three, to- 
gether with Pauline’s brother, Harwood, Bobsy’s brother, 
Mayne, and Tom Bancroft who lived just around the bend, 
had felt that they practically owned The Point from the time 
they had toddled around the beach with tin pails and shovels. 

This summer there was a particular reason why the girls 
didn’t want an interloper. For several years Harwood, 
Mayne, and Tom had been distinctly scornful of feminine 
society. Even the year before, when they were old enough 
to be. quite presentable at the Club dances, the boys had 
ignored the said dances, preferring to wear their old khakis 
and tinker with a disreputable sloop that Tom had acquired 
and called, appropriately, the Tinker Bell. A lot of boys, 
mostly older, came from the other side of Becker's Beach, 
but they had their own dates and weren't disposed to take 
much notice of the younger girls, so Pauline, Louise, and 
Bobsy had to be satisfied to dance with their own and one 
another’s fathers. 

But this year it was miraculously different. Mayne sud- 
denly discovered that Louise could sail the Tinker Bell as 
well as he could and that her blue eyes were nicely dressed 
up with long lashes, and Tom became aware that Pauline’s 
brown curls looked attractive when blown back from her 
forehead by an off-sea wind, and that she shared his interest 
in the ways of starfish and fiddler crabs. This left Harwood 
to the unromantic Bobsy—and both accepted the new situa- 
tion casually. Quite as a matter of course, the three boys, 
immaculate in white flannels, escorted the girls to the Satur- 
day night Club dances. Such, now, were their attentions 


\ THE end of the season everybody agreed that Joy 


that fathers — they never had a chance to dance 
aughters. 


with their own The season, in fact, had started 







THE NEXT DAY WHEN THE TWO 
STROLLED DOWN TO THE BEACH 
THEY GRASPED THE FACT THAT 
JOY WAS NOT AT ALL “A PAIN” 


out with a bang and, if heartless mothers hadn't insisted upon 
too early departures from the scene of gayety, everything 
would have been perfect. 

And it wasn't only dances. Whereas, in earlier years, 
Harwood might have said condescendingly, “We're going 
out to get some clams. You kids can come along if you 
want to,”’ now he and the others made definite dates. ‘““How 
about swimming to-morrow, Bobsy?’’ It did make you feel 
like somebody to have a boy drop around at odd hours for 
the express purpose of enjoying your society; and to know 
that you were to have a partner for anything that might 
come up—sailing parties, clambakes, horseback rides—was 
a new and delightful sensation. 

But it wouldn't have been the same, of course, if the boys 
and girls hadn't come out even—and it was certainly going to 
be a complication to have another girl butting in, just when 
everything was so pleasantly arranged. 

“Her name's Joy,” announced Louise gloomily. “I saw 
it on her copy of THE AMERICAN GIRL at the post office— 
“Miss Joy Magruder.’ ” 

“T'll bet Joy's a pain,” muttered Bobsy, “but we'll have to 
be nice to her. That's what happens to you when you 
grow up. 

“We will, of course,’ said Louise. “But I do sort of hope 
she is a pain, because, if she isn’t, one of the boys will “ 
sure to fall for her and our sixsome will be spoiled.” 

“It'll be Harwood,” declared Bobsy pessimistically. “I'll 
be the fifth wheel—no, I mean the seventh wheel—because 
Har only takes me around on account of my being a left- 
over.” 

“Says she with the inferiority complex!” Louise cast the 
fondly amused look at Bobsy that one does at a much-loved 
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puppy. “Harwood told Mayne that people might think 
you were just cute, but that you had lots of sense.” 

“Did he?” Bobsy brightened. 

“Well,” sighed Pauline, ‘we'll just have to hope for 
the best.” 

Next day Louise, strolling down to the beach with 
Mayne, grasped the fact at once that Joy Magruder was 
not a ‘‘pain.” She knew immediately that the lithe figure 
in the scarlet bathing suit, lying prone on the sand, was 
somebody to reckon with. At their approach Joy raised her 
head, showing for an instant a lovely little face set with 
dancing brown eyes and topped with short, dark brown curls. 
Louise hesitated a moment, then allowed her slight feeling 
of resentment to overcome her and passed on. Joy ducked 
her head again into her arms. 

“Say,” said Mayne, “that girl ought not to lie out in 
the sun like that until she’s got her first tan. She prob- 
ably doesn’t know. Think we ought to go back and tell 
her?” A little conscience-stricken, Louise agreed. 

“Are you Joy Magruder?” she asked. “I’m Louise Foth- 
ergill—next door to you—and this is Mayne Williams.” 

Joy sat up. She smiled, showing perfect teeth. “I've 
been hoping I'd meet y'all. You see I've nevah known any 
Nawthenahs. I’m from N’Awl’ans.” 

“Gee, are you?’ Mayne’s tone was full of interest. 
always wanted to know some one from there.” 

“We came back to tell you that you ought not to lie out 
in the sun until you get used to it. You're likely to get 
a bad case of sunburn.” 

“Oh, this isn’t anything,” drawled Joy. “Y'all don't 
know what hot sun is. You ought to feel the heat in 
N’' Awl ans.” 

“Maybe, but, my gosh,” exclaimed Mayne, with what 
seemed to Louise unnecessary fervor, ‘‘we don’t want you to 
be laid up! Not when you've just come here and every- 
thing.” 

“Thanks, evah s’much. 
like Louise's.” 

“Well, be careful. Will you excuse us if we run along? 
We were just going in.” 

If Louise's manner was the least bit cool, Mayne didn't 
notice. “Won't you come along?” he urged the new- 
comer cheerfully. 

“No, thank you. 


“Tve 


But I just can’t wait to get a tan 


I'm going to get my tan first.” 


OR three days Joy did not appear. When she did it was 

to display red and peeling shoulders which, if they pained 
her, in no way impaired her radiant vitality. 

“T reckon I ought to have taken y‘all’s advice,” she called 
across the hedge that divided the Magruder domain from 
the Fothergills’. “I had quite a bit of fevah. You and 
Mayne come ovah and have some lemonade.” 

Mayne arose from the swing with alacrity, Louise fol- 
lowed, and presently they found themselves on the Magruder 
veranda, with Mrs. Magruder, a vivacious, pretty woman, of- 
fering them cookies and saying how glad she was that Joy 
was meeting some of the young people. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mayne, ‘we'll see that she meets the 
whole crowd.” 

And he did, introducing Joy to his friends with the air 
of showing them a new and precious possession. 

The girls needn't have wondered which one of the boys 
would fall under the spell of Joy. All three succumbed 
to her beauty, her liveliness, and the exotic quality of her 
Southern accent. Sometimes there was only one boy with his 
legs draped over the arms of the Magruder wicker porch 
chairs, sometimes there were three; and if any of the other 
gitls did so far swallow her pride as to accept a date, she 
did it with the bitter knowledge that she was second choice. 

Things went along in this way until August. Pauline, 
Louise, and Bobsy made the best of the situation, deciding 
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sensibly that boys weren't essential to a 

good time. And, for the life of them, they 

could not dislike Joy. Her eyes lighted up 

with pleasure when she met them, and there 

seemed no reason to doubt that she would have 

enjoyed good times with girls as well as she did with 

boys, the obstacle being that the boys didn’t give her a 
chance. She was ready for anything, would try anything, 
and, having a perfect disregard for consequences, was forever 
suffering minor accidents. Gates were always slamming on 
Joy's wrists, jelly-fish stinging her, horses throwing her, and 
it sometimes seemed as if small calamities positively pursued 
her. She was always gamely apologetic, explaining cheer- 
fully that “in New Awl’ans,” the flora, fauna, and objects 
generally were differently constituted. 

Sometimes all seven joined in some frolic or expedition, 
but it wasn’t too much fun, Pauline, Louise, and Bobsy de- 
cided, when the boys were so obviously vying for Joy’s 
favor. 

“The trouble is,’ remarked Louise grimly as the three 
dropped behind on a hike along the cliffs to the lighthouse, 
“we're all seventh wheels. I ask you, how does she do it? 
Is it the ‘N’Awl'ans’ accent ?” 

“T've been thinking of telling people that I'm from Hawt- 
fawd, Connecticut,” giggled Bobsy. “And you could say 
you're from Nawth Hampton, Louise.” 

“Being from Springfield, I'm sort of hampered. Or 
ought I to say ‘sawt of hampahed’,” said Pauline. “But it 
isn't just that. Of course, the boys are all crazy about her 
accent—they think everything she says or does is cute. And 
it isn’t just being pretty—I never heard any one say that 
Louise is hard on the eyes. But I think I've discovered the 
secret. It’s that she’s always having to be rescued.” 

“Is that her line!” exclaimed Bobsy. 

“No,” said Pauline, ‘I don’t think it’s a ‘line’ at all—but 
it works! She just hasn’t any common sense and she won't 
take suggestions. You know that the very first thing she 
did was to half cook herself in the sun and go to bed for 
three days because she wouldn’t believe Louise and Mayne. 
Then she got run away with because she wouldn't believe 
me when I told her that Silver Heels always shied at a 
piece of paper. She said she'd ridden lots of times in “‘Au- 


dubon Pawk”’ and never had a horse shy with her. Of 
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course, though, Tom loved picking her up and dusting 
her off.” 

“I believe you're right,” agreed Bobsy. ‘Because that 
time when she insisted on sailing the Tinker Bell and using 
the same tactics she said her father had taught her on ‘Lake 
Pawnchatrain’—wherever that is—and of course upset the 
boat, Mayne, the big boob, fished her out of the briny deep 
and acted as if he ought to have a medal pinned on him. 
And the time she—for goodness sake, look at her now! 
She can’t do that!” 

For Joy had suddenly danced out to the point of a pro- 
jecting cliff overhanging a sheer declivity. 

“Hi, Joy, come back!’” yelled Tom. 

“Cut that! Come back on the path,’’ commanded Har- 
wood. 

“I feel like Alexandah Selkihk,” called Joy, ‘or Chris- 
tophah Co—” She didn't finish, for at that instant the 
crumbly shale gave way, and Joy, with a futile clutch at 
nothing, disappeared over the cliff. 


oa the others drew near the edge and peered 
over, half expecting to see an unconscious figure on the 
beach below. Instead they saw her clinging to a dwarf 
cedar which grew from the rock about ten feet below the top. 

Tom volunteered to run the remaining quarter of a mile 
to the lighthouse for a rope. “Think you can hang on till 
I get back, Joy?” he called down anxiously. 

Joy, who had worked herself into a position where she 
could get a foothold between the shrub and the rock, re- 
sponded cheerfully, ‘“Shuah! I’m puhfectly comfawtable— 
if it wasn’t foh my ankle. I reckon I must have sprained it.”’ 

After a long twenty minutes, in which the five on the 
cliff sent cheering messages over the edge, Tom returned. 
The rope, knotted to go around Joy's waist, was dropped 
over and, by dint of tugging on the part of the six above 
and of some scrambling and consequent bruising on Joy's 
part, the rescue was effected. 

“We'd better go home, hadn't we?” suggested Harwood. 

“No,” declared Joy emphatically. “Just because I was 
dumb, we’h not going to change ouah plans. We'h going 
right on to that lighthouse.” But when she tried to walk, 

her face contorted with pain in spite of herself. 

“You'll never make it, Joy,” said Mayne. “Better let us 
make a ‘chair’ and carry you home.” 

‘Maybe we can go on aftah I rest,”’ said Joy, sitting on 

a flat rock and rueful- (Continued on page 46) 





THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 


YOU AND YOUR GUESTS HAVE TIME FOR HOURS OF SWIMMING 


and your family have moved to the lake, up to the 

mountains, to a farm or ranch, or possibly down to the 
seashore. Wherever you are spending your vacation, you 
expect to have lots of company. Friends come for a day, 
for a week-end, or longer. Seldom just for a hurried call. 
Sometimes you ask them to stay two weeks, or a month, for 
summer is the season of easy-going, leisurely visits. You 
and your guests have time for hours of swimming, tennis, 
canoeing, sailing, riding; for long talks; for reading books 
aloud together; for loitering over the delicious country 
meals that taste so marvelous to healthy outdoor appetites. 

If yours is a small summer cottage or cabin, it is quite 
likely that you have no room for a servant. You are happier, 
no doubt, without one, for the cooking and housekeeping 
are part of the fun of camp life. Certainly it is pleasant not 
to have to worry over the cook’s getting cranky because you 
arrive home late for dinner from a climb up the mountain. 
And it is fun to be able to change your plans for the day 
to suit the whims of the majority, without explaining to a 
housekeeper who is fussy about having meals right on the 
dot and according to pre-arranged menus. 

In order that every member of the family may have the 
maximum pleasure from your summer in the country, it is 
sometimes a good idea to hold a family conclave right at 
the beginning to organize your plans for entertaining. Each 
of you will have special friends whom you want to invite 
for a visit. You, for example, may have set your heart on a 
house party to last a whole week. Your brother wants his 
two best friends to come for a long visit during July. Your 
younger sister has numerous ideas of her own. And your 
parents, while they like young people and enjoy having them 
around, nevertheless find pleasure in visits with people their 
own age. 

If you all sit down and work out a schedule together, 
apportioning the time, setting aside specific days on which 
each of you is free to entertain your own friends, things 
should go smoothly and happily the summer through. Keep 
the schedule flexible to allow for postponements now and 
then. Some one is sure to want to change dates, but that 
ought not to be difficult to arrange. 

The idea of having a schedule is not only to divide up the 
privileges. It is to equalize the responsibilities. For this 


L- IS summer, and the long vacation days are here. You 








Having chums to visit you during vaca- 
tion requires thoughtful planning if you 
are all to have a happy, carefree time 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 


vacation is to be a family affair, your mother’s quite as much 
as any one’s else. All too often mothers go home from a so- 
called vacation in the country, breathing a sigh of relief that 
the vacation is over. “What a lot of cooking and dishwash- 
ing!” they exclaim. “Always some one driving up unex- 
pectedly. Company, company, company.” 

But to get back to the division of time and responsibility 
for entertaining. To make things as fair as possible, why 
not put the person who is entertaining his or her friends in 
charge of the arrangements while he or she is special host or 
hostess? Let your brother run the party when his friends are 
visiting him; and you or your sister when one of you 
entertains. 


_ this plan to be a success, naturally every one will 
have to codperate and take turns helping one another. 
Your brother, for instance, agrees to meet all the trains on 
which your guests are arriving and to carry all the suitcases 
up to the guest rooms. In return, you promise to bake a 
batch of his favorite cookies whenever he has company. You 
and your sister do the dishes on a week-end when your 
parents entertain. Your mother and father make up for 
your help by washing the dishes some night when you have 
your crowd in for supper. The special host or hostess, how- 
ever, is the one to plan and manage the entertaining. 

To illustrate, step by step, just how such a scheme works 
out, let’s suppose that it is your turn, and that you are to be 
permitted to have the much-to-be-desired house party. Get 
your dates settled and your invitations written and mailed as 
early as possible. Sending off the invitations is your first 
responsibility. Consider carefully the guests you invite. 
Never ask any one to a small summer camp that you do not 
know very well. Guests sometimes develop most unpleasant 
traits at a house party. You don’t want to have a girl who 
will get homesick the first thing, or who will be a poor 
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sport about the lack of comforts for which summer cottages 
are famous. Then make certain that your guests will be 
congenial. When quarters are crowded, as they often are in 
camp or cabin, the guests are thrown together all day and 
every day. Hence it is especially important that they like 
each other and get along well together. 

If you happen to be inviting a girl who has never visited 
you before, your mother should write to the girl’s mother to 
add her invitation to yours. This is a very necessary and 
thoughtful courtesy, as it assures the mother of your pros- 
pective guest that her daughter will be welcomed by your 
parents as well as by you. 

Your letter of invitation should tell something about the 
plans for your house party. If your guests are to be taken to 
a dance at the boat club, by all means mention the dance. 
Otherwise some one will arrive without a suitable frock. If 
there isn't the slightest chance that any one will dress up at 
all, if you will live in bathing suits and slacks, tell your guests 
so. Thus you avoid having them arrive with unnecessary 
luggage which you are hard pressed to find space for in the 
cottage. Always state the exact dates of your party. The 
date of departure as well as that of arrival is important. 
Sometimes — stay on indefinitely when there has been 
nothing said about the length of the visit. It is usually more 
comfortable for guest and hostess to have the dates under- 
stood by both from the outset. 

Should your friends decide to come by automobile, they 
may need road information and a map, or detailed instruc- 
tions of how to get to your house. It is surprising how 
few hostesses are able to provide guests with accurate in- 
structions about roads and turns. 
If you are one of the hazy-minded 
kind yourself, get your father, or 
your brother, or some one who is 
clear on the subject, to draw a 
map, or write out the directions 
for you. A map is extremely con- 
venient, provided it is made ac- 
curately. To be really valuable it 
should be drawn with regard for 
the points of the compass; and the 
mileage between turns should be 
indicated. After the map has been 
drawn it is simple to have copies 
reproduced at a small cost. If your 
house is in an out-of-the-way place, 
and particularly if you go to the 
same place year after year, it will 
save endless writing and explain- 
ing to have a supply of maps made 
up which you and your family can 
send with all your invitations. 

When guests are to come by 
train, you either suggest a specific 
train as being a convenient one 
for you to meet; or you send a 
time-table with your invitation 
and ask your guests to select the 
train that best fits in with their 
plans. There can be no objection, 
however, to your asking your 
guests to take a specified train. “If 
possible,” you may write in your 
letter of invitation, “will you 
come on the train that leaves 
Westville at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. That will get you down 
here (Sunnyside is our stop) at 
five-thirty. Daddy and I will meet 
you and we will have time for a 
swim before supper.” 





This brings up one very well-established responsibility of 
the country hostess. It is customary for her to get her guests 
to and from the station, either meeting them herself or send- 
ing some one for them. When the family car is not avail- 
able, she must engage a taxicab which she pays for herself, 
preferably in advance. 

When you are expecting some guests by train and others 
by automobile at about the same time, it is more hospitable to 
send some one to meet trains while you remain at home to 
welcome all your guests immediately upon their arrival. 


Wi fpner first thing for you to do, after the arrival of your 
guests, is to show them to their rooms. Give them time to 
unpack, freshen up, and change into country clothes. If the 
day is hot and dusty, have a big pitcher of iced tea or lemon- 
ade ready when they come downstairs. Serve hot tea, or 
hot chocolate, on a chilly day. 

Before you send out your invitations, discuss with your 
mother the problem of where every one is to sleep. If your 
cottage is small, and if you have tents which you can pitch 
and equip with comfortable camp beds, these tents may be 
the jolliest way to take care of your crowd of girls. A floor 
in a tent greatly improves its comfort and usefulness. 

Whether your guests sleep in tents or indoors, you must 
make sure that they have plenty of bedding, clean towels, 
washcloths and soap. And if your cottage is far away from 
stores, you should see to it that there is a reserve supply of 
toilet articles on hand, such as toothpaste, sunburn lotion, 
cold cream, hand cream, cleansing tissue, and sanitary nap- 
kins. No doubt your mother has already provided the cot- 
tage with a first aid shelf con- 
taining a hot water bottle, band- 
ages, antiseptics, and the like. As 
special hostess, look over these 
supplies before guests arrive and 
make sure that you have all the 
simple remedies which ordinary 
emergencies may require. 

Other articles which guests 
frequently ask for are needles, 
pins, thread, writing paper, 
stamps, pen, blotters, ink, and 

ft encils. Of course, most of these 
—ST little things should be in the 
guest’s own luggage. But they 
frequently aren't; and the fore- 
sighted hostess stops in at the 
“five and ten’ and stocks up, in 
anticipation of her guests’ needs. 

Closet space may be one of 
your problems in planning for a 
houseful of girls. Here again, 
go over the question with your 
mother and figure out how to 


WHEN YOU DO YOUR 
MARKETING, YOU'LL 
FIND IT MUCH EAS- 
IER IF YOU TAKE 
ALONG A CLASSIFIED 
SHOPPING LIST 








provide space where clothes may 

be hung up, and at least one 

dresser drawer set aside for each 

guest's personal belongings. If 

the closet space in your cottage 

is seriously inadequate, you and 

Illustrated your pace Hin ae sondials to 
by have a shelf put up to hold a 

long pole on which dress hangers 
MARGUERITE may be suspended. With draw 
de ANGELI curtains attached to the edge of 
the shelf and hanging to the 
floor, the effect is not untidy or 
unattractive. In fact, if you get 
good-looking material that blends 
well with the other colors in the 
room, (Continued on page 43) 
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ATURALLY General Howe's dog was a little inclined 
to be independent. Besides, he resented being left 
alone in the garden so much. He recalled the long 


he had enjoyed on shipboard with the English and 
Then he had received attention enough 


Ww eeks 
Hessian soldiers. 
to satisfy any dog. 
But here in this city called Philadelphia there weren't 
many British soldiers right now, and those who were 
billeted near him were not his particular friends. These best 
friends of his weren’t always officers, but he demanded a 
certain something in those he loved, a friendliness not only 
of words but something deeper, more wonderful than that. 
‘the General's dog was not good at explaining the qualifica- 
tions of a friend, but he himself knew what he meant. 
This particular morning the General was still asleep and 
the dog decided the time had come to take a stroll. There 
was a hole in the garden wall, a hidden hole he had dug 
behind the English boxwood. He wiggled through and set 
out to find some one with whom he could spend a con- 
genial hour. He was tired of the people of Philadelphia, 
especially the pretty girls who always wanted to wash him, 
and he particularly wished to see Fritz who was one of his 
inner circle of friends. This Hessian soldier had brought 
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a message to General Howe only the day before, and, by 
dint of careful searching, the British dog picked up his trail 
and, nose to the ground, started out. As he went he re- 
minded himself that there was one person in America whom 
he must avoid at all costs, a man named General George 
Washington. 

He had heard some of the soldiers refer to him in hushed 
tones as an ‘‘old fox,” and, while the word was innocuous 
enough, some of the soldiers had a certain awe in their 
voices which was enlightening to the dog. Other soldiers 
declared openly that George Washington was a terrible 
man, that if it were not for him there would be no war in 
the colonies at all. As for the rest of the Americans, the 
British soldiers referred to them as barbarians and scarcely 
civilized, although it was their General, George Washington, 
who was the only one greatly to be feared. The dog felt 
that such a man was to be avoided by any self-respecting 
creature like himself. 

Then he forgot about Washington in his excitement at 
finding the trail of his friend growing stronger, and at 
recognizing other scents whose owners he knew. By this 
time he had traveled nearly seven miles, and he began to 
wave his tail exultantly as he neared the camp of his 
friends at Germantown. 

Quite suddenly the tail-waving stopped, for the quiet dawn 
was shattered by volley after volley of gunfire. 

Now the General's dog did not like battles. He had 

seen enough of them, goodness knows, and had 
been wounded severely in one, so he 
had learned his lesson well. 
Obeying his reason as well as 
his impulse, he tucked his 
tail between his legs 
and ran from 
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ONE BRITISH 


DOG 


General Howe’s dog had heard terrible things of the American 
General Washington, but he knew a friend when he met one 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


the noise as hard and as fast as he could go. Then he heard 
some one call out the dread name of Washington and caught 
a glimpse of a strange man astride a white horse, so he ran 
harder than ever. 

But at last he arrived at a place where bullets no longer 
zoomed and where the noise of the firing sounded blurred 
and far off. He lay down, panting, and must have fallen 
asleep for, when he woke, a wall of fog had closed in all 
around him. 

He waited for it to lift, and, when it did, the British dog 
began to trot around in circles. No familiar smells came to 
his nose now. He was lost, lost in America where the people 
were barbarians! 

It was now the middle of the forenoon and the General’s 
dog, having departed without his breakfast, was very hungry. 
So, despite his mistrust of the inhabitants, he trotted through 










THE BRITISH DOG SUDDENLY 
UNDERSTOOD. HE SAT UP ON HIS 
HAUNCHES AND SALUTED GEN- 
ERAL WASHINGTON, COMMANDER 
OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 








the first open gate and up between the rows of hollyhocks to 
the house door, where he whined politely for food. 

The girl who answered his call was pretty and gentle, and 
the dog's heart lightened at sight of her. At the same time 
he noticed that she looked worried. Her hands were full of 
bandages and, as she stooped with a wan smile toward her 
visitor, a man’s voice inside the house called weakly. At 


sight of the name on the dog's collar, her eyes widened and 
the line of her mouth straightened. 

The General's dog stood quietly, trusting to his first im- 
pression that here was a kindly person even though an 
American, but the girl glanced fearfully toward the road. 

“General Howe's dog,” she whispered, and fear edged 
her voice. 


“Go away,” she said. “Go away!” 

But the dog only 
whined once again. 
““Some_ breakfast, 
please! I’m hungry,” 
he pleaded. 

“No,” the girl said, 
shaking her head. ‘You 
are General Howe's 
dog, and if that ter- 
rible British general 
should come here—” 

“How ridiculous!” 
thought the dog. His 
master was a very 
nice man. Certainly 
not terrible in any 
sense of the word. 

The moans _ inside 
the house increased. 
Some one there must 
be very ill, decided 
the dog. The sounds 
were like those that 
were heard after bat- 
tles. Why people had 
battles was one of the 
puzzles the dog had 
never solved. He dread- 
ed them, himself. 

But the girl was de- 
termined. With sticks 
and stones she drove 
the British dog down 
the walk between the 
hollyhocks and out the 
gate, which she shut 
after him and latched. 

He lagged deject- 

edly along the road. 

He must have (Con- 

tinued on page 50) 








THE HOUSE 


———The Story So Far ——— 


drene Hartless, called “Imp” by her school 
friends, daughter of a famous engineer, 
becomes the owner of a deserted farm- 
house near Hartslea, her home. She and 
her favorite friends, ’Gustus Brathwayte 
and Robert Bliss, known as “Bunny,” 
clean the place up and renovate it as far 
as Imp’s limited funds will allow. Her 
family and friends give her many house- 
warming presents, but there is no upstairs 
furniture; and, as Irene is determined to 
earn every cent that goes into the house, 
there is no money to buy any. The prob- 
lem is solved by a sister and brother from 
the country—Mattie and Joe Medloss— 
who rent the house temporarily, bringing 
some furniture of their own. They fix up 
two rooms for Irene, and she spends much 
time with them when she is home from 
school over week-ends. Mattie is an ex- 
cellent cook and, quite by chance, she finds 
herself running a tea room in the old 
house. Imp takes a great interest in the 
undertaking and is horrified when, one 
day, she discovers Mattie sitting in the 
kitchen with her head bowed on the table, 
apparently sunk in the depths of despair. 





PART SIX 


slap in the face. Pride would have 

sent her straight back to her car, but 
Martha's face was too woebegone for any 
standing on ceremony. She put a hand on 
the bent shoulder. 

“For Pete’s sake, what is it?” she 
asked. “Has anything happened? Has 
there been—have you had bad news? Tell 
me at once.” 

‘Nobody's dead, if you mean that,” 
Martha answered drearily. “But we'd 
planned it all out and Joe took cards to 
all those places; and now, just as we had 
a real start, and Joe got those signs up on 
the detour and all—now it’s all off. We 
bit off more than we could chew, I guess. 
Aunt Mattie always said I'd come to grief 
on that, some day, and I have, all right. 
I feel like a fool.” She sighed heavily. 

“But what is it? And where's Joe?’ Irene persisted. 

Martha shrugged. ‘Goodness knows. I couldn't get him, 
to tell him, even,” she said in that dull voice. ‘He said, 
was I sure I could swing it? And I said, sure, I could. 

“ ‘Because if you make a poor start, you know, we're done 
for,’ he said—and I've made it, all right. But I thought I 
could. And that Riley girl said she'd come—she promised.” 

Irene stamped her foot nervously. ‘‘Look here, will you 
tell me what it’s all about?” she cried. 

“I had ten people promised for lunch,” Martha groaned. 
“There! I must call that man up and tell him I can’t take 


[= started and flushed. This was a 
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Imp has a smart idea that outweighs Martha’s de- 


spair, and soon the kitchen is humming with activity 
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care of any of them! Wouldn't you know it would happen ? 
Oh, well, that’s the way it is!” 

“Ten people!” Imp repeated. “Gosh, that’s hard luck! 
How'd you get them?” 

“Some man at the Braeview Inn,” Martha answered. ‘He 
came by in a big car and saw the signs Joe made, and he 
asked us if we could take a party of ten for lunch, Thanks- 
giving Day. He said he didn’t care what we gave them so 
long as it wasn’t turkey. He said if he saw any cranberry 
sauce, he'd cry like a child. He told Joe he'd like to poison 
every turkey in the egg.” 











Imp grinned. “That's what my father says about squabs,” 
she said. 

Martha frowned. “Well, your father wouldn’t like this 
luncheon, then,” she remarked, “because squabs was what 
I'd planned. Joe and I planned out a fr swell dinner, 
like you'd get in a New York hotel, with six courses; and we 
thought maybe he'd tell his friends at the Inn, and that 
would be a start.” 

“Well?” Irene shot out. Martha’s mouth tightened. 

“Well,” she said, “that’s all! The Riley girl went back 
on me; the butcher sold the squabs, by mistake, to the Inn; 
they sent me codfish instead of fillet of sole; and Joe’s gone 
off to get the ice-cream salt, and I don’t know when he'll 
be back. Even if the squabs had come, who'd wait on the 
table? I could get the woman down the road to help in the 
kitchen, but she’s no cook and she weighs about two hun- 
dred, I should think—she couldn't go into the dining room.” 

“That’s tough!” Irene breathed. ‘Haven't you got any- 
thing to give ‘em?” 

Mattie shook her head. ‘““There’s only a big chunk of 
corned beef in the house,” she said. “I always get it for 
Joe, to make Grandma’s wet corned beef hash—he loves it. 

But that’s of no use now, of course. And it’s too late 
to get any chicken. I can make supreme of chicken 

as good as a chef.” 
a “Oh, forget it!’ cried Imp. “It’s 
—<— just what Dad always says— 
American women turned 
into French copy 
cats and a lot 
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“I THINK I'LL MAKE MY WHOLE MEAL OF THIS,” SAID MR. BUTTS, 
THE LEADING ORGANIZER OF THE ANYTHING-BUT-TURKEY MOVEMENT 


of good cooks spoiled. I don’t know what ‘wet corned beef 
hash’ is, but Dad’s always asking for it. What do you do 
—pour water over it?” 

“Water!” the girl repeated. “The idea! There isn’t any 
crust on it, that’s all. It’s moist. You wet it up with the 
water the beef boils in. And a little stock—any kind. And 
then you put chopped raw apples in. Aunt Mattie taught 
me. That's the secret.” 

“Why don’t you give ‘em that?” said Imp. “I would. 
I'll bet they don’t get that at the Inn, or Dad would have 
dragged us over there long ago. Give ‘em wet beef, or 
whatever you call it!” 

“You're crazy,” Martha said coldly. 

“Oh, am 1?” Imp cried. “That just shows how much 
you know about it. Now, you listen to me, Mattie Medloss!” 

“All right, I’m listening,” Martha murmured. 

“All right, then, listen! Americans go motoring all over 
France, raving about the lovely little inns and the grand 
food. Why? Do they get long bills-of-fare with fifty dif- 
ferent things that nobody could afford to keep in stock but 
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the big hotels? They do not! They get what there is that 
day (they call it the plat du jour—the dish of the day) and 
you can take it, or leave it. If it’s veal—all right. If it’s 
omelet—all right. And good bread and butter, and a plain 
salad, and coffee. And then they all say, ‘How cheap! How 
delicious! Why can’t we eat like this at home?’ Believe 
me, you don’t get steak or chops or chicken, and pie or ice 
cream or plum pudding, and five kinds of canned vegetables, 
in those ‘lovely little inns’ !” 

Imp waved her hands with her dad’s impatient gesture. 
D° YOU know what I'd do, if I ran a place like this?” 

she cried. “I'd give that wet beef thing, and one or 
two other good, plain things like that, one day; and some- 
thing else another day; and so on. And no choice. Take it, 
or leave it. Believe me, if the stuff was all good, they 
wouldn't leave it!” 

“Do you mean you'd dare to give a crowd like that corned 
beef hash? Hash?’’ Mattie demanded. 

“I certainly would. Didn't he say, ‘Anything, as long as 
it isn’t turkey’? Call his bluff!” 

“But the fillet of sole! It’s only codfish!’ Martha eyed 
Irene eagerly. 

“Can't you make anything good out of codfish?” 

“Well, I was going to make a fish chowder for Joe. He 
likes it better than clam. I told him to bring back a few 
hard clams for flavor. Then, if your salt pork is good, and 
you don’t overcook the potatoes, and you have the real 
old-fashioned pilot biscuit, and brown the onion first, Joe 
says it has clam chowder screaming for help!” 

“Well, maybe he’s right, at that,” Imp agreed. “Dad says 
that the bowillabaisse they make in France isn’t a patch on 
good clam chowder. He says a Rhode Islander, or a Cape 

Codder, would turn up his nose at it. He says they 
make it better in New Orleans than they do in Paris, 
anyway. It’s only a milk soup full of sea food, you 
know, but they make a sickening fuss over it. Why 
don’t you start ‘em on fish chowder? I would!” 

Mattie pushed back her hair from her forehead. “I 
could give them Waldorf salad, anyway,” she said, 
“or fruit with mayonnaise.” 

Imp scowled. ‘‘Not if Dad were coming, you 
couldn't,” she warned. “Dad says Americans think 
the French national anthem is the mayonnaise! He 
says that, if he ever got a piece of banana with may- 
onnaise on it in his mouth, he'd spit it out, then and 
there!” 

“Grandma always said red cabbage coleslaw with 
boiled dressing went best with corned beef hash,” 
Martha suggested. “But she was old-fashioned, of 
course.” 

“Well—so is this luncheon,” said Imp. “I'd cut out the 
Waldorf stuff, if I were you. Stick in the red cabbage and 
let it go at that!” 

“All right,”—and now Martha was on her feet and mov- 
ing to the stove—“I will! They can’t kill me, I guess, even 
if they don’t like it. I see what you mean—all old-fashioned. 
But then I ought to have pie and I haven't got any pie crust.” 

Imp’s eyes narrowed and she chewed at her lips, just as 
Jerry Hartless did when he was planning something really 
notable. 

“Cut out the pie,” she said. 
day at the Inn. Or anywhere else they go, to-day. 
you think of something that isn’t pie?” 

Martha pondered. Then a twinkle came into her deep-set 
brown eyes, and she nodded shrewdly. “I'll bet I could fool 
‘em on Grandma’s bread pudding!” she said. “It isn’t soggy, 
you see, not even stiff. The bread’s soaked in milk, with 
egg in it and no raisins. And not too sweet! Then it all 
puffs up like a soufflé, you know, and the top is brown— 
quite crispy. You serve boiled molasses sauce with it.” 


“They'll feed ‘em pie all 
Can't 
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“Oh,” Imp murmured doubtfully. “Boiled molasses sauce ?”’ 

‘““That’s the secret,’’ Mattie answered, ‘the sauce. It won't 
do just to heat the molasses, or just to boil it; it must boil 
a long time. People don’t understand that. You put butter 
in, and sugar, and you boil it till it almost hardens in cold 
water. Then it’s done. It’s lovely, really, “Rene.” 

“All right, go ahead,” Imp agreed. “And coffee after- 
wards, of course.” 

Suddenly Martha’s face fell; her voice, when she spoke, 
had lost its interested ring. ‘Oh, what's the use?” she 
said. ‘I can’t cook this stuff and serve it, too. And there's 
not a soul around here—’’ 

“That'll be all right, Mattie,” Irene interrupted. “Tl 
serve the luncheon for you. I couldn't serve dinner, but I 
can luncheon. Just forget it and get busy!” 

Martha stared. “Oh, no! You wouldn't! Honestly?” 
she cried. She was between laughing and crying for a 
moment, but Imp’s brusque answer turned the scale. 

“For Pete's sake, why not? Let's see, what'll I wear? 
I can’t look this way.” 

Martha hurried into the dining room and returned with a 
bright, flowered dress and a high mob cap. “I thought this 
would be nice,” she said. “You have to have your waitresses 
dressed up nowadays—like that place in New York. Joe 
says it’s Italian, or Spanish, or something. He got it from 
one of the girls at the dairy—she won a prize with it.” 

Imp glared at the costume. “What's the idea of the fancy 
dress ball? Why not dress just like a waitress?” 

‘‘But—but we were going to call it Ye Olde Englyshe Tea 
Shoppe, you see,” Martha pleaded. “I thought that was 
cute— don’t you? Joe has the sign all made.” 

“If you ask me, I think it’s rotten,” replied Irene. ‘Did 
you ever eat in an English tea shop? I have and, believe me, 
it's nothing to write home about!” 

Her eyes sparkled suddenly. “Listen! If I were running 
this,” she said, “I'd have a sign 
—I know some one who would 
make it, too—like this: The 
House by the Road. Three 
Generations of American cook- 
ing. Tea always ready. Lunch 
and Dinner to order. Miss 
Martha Medloss’s personal serv- 
ice. 
“That's the real stuff. They 
can get hot dogs and chicken 
a la king and ice cream with 
nuts all over it and fruit salad 
anywhere. Dad says he'd pay 
five dollars for a steamed 
huckleberry pudding with hard 
sauce, but nobody can make it. 
He says you boil it in a lard 
pail. Can you do that?” 

“Can I?” Martha's eyes 
opened wide. “I had one last 
Sunday for Joe. You bring 
your father over here, will you ? 
But—but—five dollars! He 
was joking, wasn’t he? Even 
a—a rich man—wouldn’t pay 
that!” 

“Oh, well, he just meant he 
liked it a lot, that’s all,’ Irene 
answered guardedly. “But I'll 
bring him, all right—only not 
to-day! Now I'll have to tele- 
phone Bunny—my friend. And 
you'd better get that two-hun- 
dred-pounder and start this 
joint going! It’s ten o'clock!” 





“NOBODY 


SAID SHORTLY. “WHERE 





TOLD ME ALL THIS,” 
DID THEY COME FROM?” 
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At half-past ten an amazed but docile Bunny deposited a 
suitcase on the veranda, and received instructions as to the 
sign which was to replace the staring cards Imp had torn 
from the walls. A brief and unfortunate experience in the 
drafting room of a famous architect had developed a natural 
talent in Bunny, and he drew and lettered-in the mottoes 
with a handy skill which went far to convince Joe, who ar- 
rived soon after in a loose-jointed Ford. Martha's brother 
had little faith in the meal so eagerly outlined to him, but 
the girls were so enthusiastic, Mrs. Green was lumbering so 
efficieritly about a clean, workmanlike kitchen, this slim, 
blond ‘‘Bunny’” boy was so matter-of-fact in his acceptance 
of any orders issued by Irene, that Joe followed suit and 
laid the cloth on the big, red dining table under her direc- 
tion, though he could not restrain a few objections as he 
worked. 

“We've got all these little tables ready,” he urged, “and I 
told Mattie we'd have orange-colored napkins and _ table 
covers, and maybe we could get those colored water glasses 
later on—green and blue, you know. They like ‘em in 
New York.” 

“Yes, I know,” Imp replied briefly, shaking out the clean, 
white tablecloth and handing him one end of it, “but it 
would be a fool stunt to serve corned beef hash on an 
orange-colored cover, if you ask me. And these old tumblers 
are just the thing. I’m glad the napkins have ‘H’ on them.” 
Bunny had gathered them in from Hartslea, at her command. 

“We might put a pumpkin or something on the table in 
the middle,” Joe suggested. “I hear they're having ‘em at 
the Inn. What do you say?” 

“I say no,” Imp said emphatically. “This man doesn’t 
want Thanksgiving stuff! Bunny, hop in that car and find 
us some chrysanthemums, can't you? And make it snappy, 
will you?—it’s nearly twelve. You'll both have to help 
with the dishes—there aren't enough for four changes for 
ten people, Mattie says.” 

“Sure—anything you say,” said 
the grand-nephew of Henry Hunt- 
ington Bliss, multi-millionaire manu- 
facturer of oil stoves. Old Man 
Bliss would have rubbed his eyes at 
the sight of his lazy nephew sweep- 
ing the cracked boards of the ver- 
anda, bringing chairs from one room 
to another, framing a neatly-lettered 
sign, and welcoming politely, at one 
o'clock, two shining carloads of 
hungry guests. 

And Irene’s poor mother would 
have been near to tears if she could 
have seen her daughter, trim and 
demure in her white apron and cap 
brought by Bunny from Hartslea, 
changing the fish chowder plates 
for the ones destined for the famous 
wet corned beef hash, and pressing 
them excitedly into the hands of 
Joe, behind the kitchen door, while 
Bunny, in a white duck jacket bor- 
rowed from a friendly soda clerk, 
assisted capably, with the most sur- 
prising tact at crucial moments. 

“TI think I'll make my whole meal 
of chowder,” said Mr. Butts, or- 
ganizer of the Anything-but-Turkey 
Movement, “if this young lady will 
be so kind as to give me another 
plateful.” 

Imp was on the point of grati- 
fying this harmless wish, but, to her 
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astonishment, Bunny intervened— 
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Bunny who had done nothing but follow out her slightest 
wish, hitherto. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Bunny politely but firmly, “but 
we recommend the corned beef hash. The luncheon is—er 
-—rather filling.” 

“Corned beef hash, eh? Sounds good,” Mr. Butts agreed. 
“But you see, this chowder—"” ~ 

“We serve this lunch every Thursday, sir,’ Bunny told 
him, to Imp’s amazement. “Won't you come again?” 

“It’s—it’s wet corned beef hash!’’ Imp added politely, and, 
at a masterful glance from Bunny, Mr. Butts gave way. 

“A weakness of mine,” he explained. “How did you 
happen to hit on it, young lady? I'll 
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it’s against the rules of the house. The lunch is two dollars, 
and we go on a ten percent tipping basis. Thank you just 
as much.” 

Imp could hardly believe her ears. What had happened 
to Bunny? An irritated admiration for her good-natured 
satellite stirred in her heart. But how Martha would have 
liked that five dollars! 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” Mr. Butts answered, impressed. 
“Still, it’s Thanksgiving Day, you know. Holidays don't 
count !”” 

“I understand you wanted to forget that day, sir!’’ Bunny 
retorted, and the laughter that followed convinced Imp he 
had been right. What a boy! 





come next Thursday; you can depend 
on me. 

“Tell ‘em we'll have music next 
week,” hissed Joe, as the waitress dashed 
past him. ‘I know a fellow who has a 
three-piece band—’’ 

“Hush!” she warned him, and, as she 
returned, Bunny was leaning over the 
shoulder of Mrs. Butts, a nervous little 
woman. ‘Oh, no, madam,” he was say- 
ing reassuringly, “nothing of that kind! 
No music, no drinks, no dancing. Good 
cooking is ovr specialty, madam.” 

“Thank goodness!” said Mr. Butts. 
‘Mother, we'll come over Saturday night 
—shall we? What's the menu Saturday 
night, young man?” 

“T'll ask the cook, sir,” Bunny replied, 
and, in a moment, a businesslike young 
woman in a white middy blouse, with a 
white cap over her dark hair, was at 





Night Creatures 


By MABEL SIMPSON 


In the dark of the night, 

Half hidden by trees, 

In the white moonlight, 
Go these. 


With their wings outspread 

On the waiting air, 

And each velvet head 
Aware. 


“If you like our food, we hope you'll 
recommend us,” he added, and retired 
with honors and twenty-two dollars, 
over which he and Martha went into mi- 
nute financial calculations. Imp watched 
them with a strange look in her dark 
eyes. 

“That fat little one is bringing five 
tomorrow,” said Bunny . “I sup- 
pose we can give him fish cakes? Not 
greasy, you know, because his mother 
has indigestion.” 

“I know something better than that,” 
Martha assured him. “Grandma always 
had it for Father because he had indi- 
gestion, too. You shred the codfish all 
fine with a silver fork, and then you mix 
the boiled potato, while it’s hot, all dry, 
and toss it up together. You put it in a 
heap on a platter, and then pour drawn- 
butter sauce with a lot of hard-boiled 








his elbow. She smiled in a friendly way. 

“This is Miss Medloss herself, sir,” said Bunny. “Just 
what had you planned for Saturday, Miss Medloss ?” 

“Don’t tell me it’s chicken,” Mr. Butts implored, “because 
I'll have that on Sunday! I wish all the chickens had stayed 
south of Mason and Dixon's line!” 

Martha drew a long breath and changed her plan. “No, 
sir,” she answered firmly, “no chicken. We are going to 
have stuffed beef hearts with gravy, and plain baked po- 
tatoes. And steamed suet-pudding with hard sauce.” 

“Beef hearts? Honestly, do they have them any more?” 
cried a tall, lean man across the table. ‘My mother always 
bought one when the butcher killed. Count on my sister and 
me for Saturday, will you?” 

“Hard sauce. Hard sauce is a lost art,” boomed a plump 
little man far down the table. ‘‘Either it’s like a tombstone, 
or it’s mushy. Don’t tell me! It goes on a kind of pudding 
with apples in it—it’s all dried up, nowadays, that pudding.” 

“Brown Betty,” said Mattie briskly. “Yes, sir, we're hav- 
ing it to-morrow. It dries up because you can’t make them 
good when they’re small. It wants a big dish—and deep. 
We always put a stick of cinnamon in the bottom.” 

“Ah! That’s the stuff!” the little man boomed. “T'll 
be there!” 

Two golden brown puddings, puffy and delicate, had been 
exhibited, one at either end of the table; two bowls of dark, 
foamy molasses sauce had been served to ecstatic consumers, 
and the guests sat in the comfortable, commonplace parlor, 
drinking fresh-made black coffee in a happy, digestive 
silence. Mr. Butts beckoned to Irene and laid a five dollar 
bill on her tray. 

“I didn’t contract for any price, young lady,” he said, “but 
anything over the tariff goes to you, understand ?” 

Imp had been in charity bazaars and she was about to lift 
up the bill with a smile, when a white-jacketed arm pre- 
vented her. 

“Sorry, sir,” came the unexpected voice of Bunny, “but 


eggs in it, over the mixture of fish and 
potato. It tastes grand, really.” 

“What's the name of it?’ Bunny asked thoughtfully. 

“We always called it ‘Grandma's codfish,’ ’’ said Mattie. 

“Fine,” he approved. ‘That'll get ‘em!” 

“TIl try to bring my father over Saturday,” Irene inter- 
rupted, “but of course I can’t wait on the table, then, 
very well.” 

“No, I suppose not,”” Martha agreed. “What shall we do 
about that, Bunny ?” 

Bunny! Not a look at Imp, not a request for advice from 
the one person who had planned the whole thing! Bunny, 
who, heretofore, had fetched and carried and said “all right” 
to every word from his rather scornful goddess! And though 
she had accepted this attitude, deep down in her heart Imp 
had always despised Bunny for it. His charm, his good 
nature, the smile in his blue eyes, had won her from the first, 
but the daughter of Jerry Hartless knew herself too strong 
for this easy-going drifter and often let him see it. And 
now, the sight of his wavy, yellow head close to Martha's 
white-capped one, and their hands exchanging pencil and 
pad as they figured and discussed, did something to her that 
she couldn’t understand. She felt her temper slipping—her 
dad’s dictatorial temper that everyone feared. 

“I'm afraid I'll have to go,” she said abruptly. “Can I do 
anything for you to-morrow ?” 

“We-ell,”” Martha considered, “‘there’s only six to-morrow, 
and Theresa Riley wouldn't mind a black dress and cuffs. 
She’d come, I know. But I'd feel sort of lost—”’ 

“T'll look in, if you'd like me to,” Bunny assured her. “I 
haven't got anything on to-morrow, have I, Imp?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” she shot back at him. “Are 
you coming along with me—or staying here?” 

“I think I'd better stay for a while,” he answered, sur- 
prisingly. ‘‘See you to-morrow, Imp. Good-by!”’ 

“You'd better not forget all those aunts of yours,” she 
said meaningly, and, at the con- (Continued on page 37) 
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ways of water—how to swim a 
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a sail and chart a course, 


how to take care of them- 


selves in or on the water Nl 
AT RIGHT CENTER: PLEASANT SAILING 


WEATHER! GIRL SCOUT MARINERS HOIST 
THE SAILS ON THEIR BOAT AND MAKE 
EVERYTHING SHIPSHAPE FOR A_ CRUISE 





























THESE GIRLS ARE HAVING FUN 
PRACTICING METHODS OF LIFE 
SAVING TO QUALIFY BOTH FOR 
THE GIRL SCOUT LIFE-SAVER 
BADGE AND THE JUNIOR LIFE- 
SAVING BADGE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN RED CROSS. TAKING TURNS 
BEING THE RESCUER AND THE 
RESCUED, THEY SHOW HOW TO 
DO THE CROSS-CHEST CARRY 


AT RIGHT: A GIRL SCOUT OF 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, DOES 
A NICELY-EXECUTED SWAN DIVE 


BELOW: WHILE SOME MARINERS 
AT LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN, 
STUDY A CHART, OTHERS HAVE 
A TRY AT BRAIDING LANYARDS 
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AT RIGHT: TWO LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, GIRL SCOUTS SHOW THE SAFE 
WAY TO PADDLE A CANOE—KNEELING WITH WEIGHT CLOSE TO THE FLOOR 
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(AYS —> Girl Scouts learn the 


ln how to paddle their own canoes, how to trim 
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AT RIGHT: ONE MAR- 
INER PUTS THE BOAT 
[IN ORDER WITH A NEW 
COAT OF PAINT WHILE 
THE OTHER STOWS A 
LIFE BELT ON BOARD 


BELOW: A FLOUNDER 
CAUGHT ON HER OWN 
HOOK! WHAT COULD 
TASTE BETTER THAN 
SUCH A FISH FRIED 
TO A GOLDEN BROWN 
OVER AN OPEN FIRE? 
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A} RIGHT: IN ADDITION TO KNOW- 
i HOW TO EFFECT A RESCUE IN 
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LAND AHOY! FOUR MARINERS CLIMB THE 
RATLINES FOR A LOOKOUT FROM ALOFT 


PRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: The cry of 
“Ahoy, you lubbers!” seems to have 
taken the place of all conventional wel- 

comes, so far as the girls of the newly made 
Ship Yankee of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
are concerned. Eagerly awaiting a week's 
cruise on Captain Irving Johnson’s globe- 
girdling Yankee, these Girl Scout Mariners 
began early in the spring to prepare for their 
trip. They worked hard and, under the in- 
struction of a local Naval Reserve officer, 
learned the fundamentals of sailing. After 
school closed, and as the beginning of the 
cruise approached, the girls became more and 
more excited. At last, they were off! 

On Saturday morning, July sixth, with 
weather as bright and cheerful as the spirits 
of the voyagers, the sixteen Mariners left for 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles away. It was there, in the 
heart of the picturesque artists’ colony, that 
the Yankee was docked. This ninety-two foot 
schooner was a most pleasant sight, with her 
glistening white hull and her immaculate 
deck. This was the schooner, you remember, 
which had just finished an eighteen months’ 
cruise around the world. As an emergency 
crew, in addition to Captain and Mrs. John- 
son, were two members and the cook of that 
much heralded cruise. Also present, in addi- 
tion to the usual brigade of well wishers, was 
a battery of news reel cameramen representing 
Pathé, Paramount, and Fox-Movietone, as 
well as cameramen from the Associated Press. 
The girls, with their packs, ran the gauntlet 
of these machine guns, and were photo- 
graphed swabbing the decks. and performing 
the more spectacular feats of seamanship. 

Having cast off, and with the emergency 
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SKIPPER JOHNSON CHECKS THE COURSE 


crew easing the two-masted vessel out of the 
harbor under power, the skipper called all 
hands below and issued instructions, general 
rules to be observed, and organized the 
Mariners into three watches of five girls and 
a mate to each—the second mate's watch to 
go on duty at once. One girl took the wheel, 
two were stationed forward for lookout duty, 
another started the log, while the fifth re- 
mained near the wheel as messenger. Most 
of the girls had settled their belongings in 
their bunks and had made up their beds when 
Fritz, the German cook, called mess. It might 
be remarked that that dinner, consisting of 
creamed chicken, green peas, and good things 
in general, would have been welcome to any 
palate; it was especially welcome to the 
Mariners who were already beginning to ac- 
quire good salt air appetites. 

It was then that the problem of placing 
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THE MARINER CREW GATHERS TOGETHER 
FOR A GROUP PICTURE BEFORE SAILING 


sixteen girls in fifteen bunks had to be solved. 
This was finally accomplished through the 
use of the mess table as a bunk. The girls 
drew lots for the privilege of sleeping on 
this pendulum-like affair which, when made 
into a bunk, gave the inverse effect of a sea- 
man’s hammock, It was later found that the 
only way to keep from being continually 
dumped from this “bed’’ was to pin the ob- 
stinate contraption in a rigid position. 

With the setting of the sun came also the 
end of the perfect weather, for already a 
storm was approaching. The water became 
extremely rough and the ship rocked and 
swayed. By midnight the first girl was sick. 
Others soon followed. The girls on night 
watch, cold and wet—the good ship was 





HARD AT WORK HAULING DOWN THE SAIL 
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THE YANKEE 


A member of the crew describes the nautical 
adventures of sixteen Girl Scout Mariners 






BR-R-RH! COLD WATER FOR SWIMMING! 





making about eight knots—were considered 
lucky as they could stay in the fresh air. 
Morning broke with the Yankee still under 


full sail, pitching and tossing. Although 
Fritz had prepared an appetizing breakfast, 
few felt like eating it. Those who did, unable 
to stand the sight of the swaying table, had 
their sustenance on deck, The storm increased 
in violence; the waves grew higher and the 
headwind stronger, so the Yankee was forced 
to sail forty miles out to sea. By this time, all 
but five of the girls were more or less sea- 
sick, Fritz’s summons to lunch fell on deaf 
ears. 

Afternoon wore on. At about two bells, 


MARINERS KNOW THEIR ROPES! THEY AWAIT 
ORDERS TO HAUL ON THE HALYARDS 


AT LEFT: IT SEEMS TO BE FUN TO BE AS- 
SIGNED LOOKOUT DUTY BEFORE THE MAST 


afternoon watch, one of the girls sighted a 
whale. This caused little excitement as most 
of the “sailors” were too sick to care. Sup- 
per time approached, and one or two girls 
braved old Neptune's mighty anger and went 
below for mess. All but the small group who 
proved exceptional sailors and stood extra 
watches during the storm, turned in early. 

At about four bells, in the second dog 
watch, the skipper, who had climbed the rig- 
ging, reported land, and that in a few hours 
the Yankee would be in quiet waters. About 
ten-thirty Portland harbor had been reached. 
This sheltered spot seemed like a haven to 
most of the sufferers, for now the ship lay 
motionless at anchor in the calm water. 

At breakfast, Monday morning, so much 
food was consumed that any stranger might 
have thought a famine had taken place days 
before. The girls, now able to appreciate 
good food, fell to with will and appetite. 
For awhile it seemed as if they would never 
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THE LAST MORNING ABOARD WITH THE “YANKEE” HOMEWARD BOUND 


get enough. They finally finished so as to 
prepare for their first shore leave. Donning 
their pretty blue uniforms, the Mariners went 
on deck to await the launch which was com- 
ing to take them ashore. Once more news- 
paper cameramen came aboard the Yankee. 

When the Mariners had again gone 
through their paces, swabbing deck and hoist- 
ing sail, they went ashore. The weather had 
been uncertain, but when the girls reached 
Portland dock, it began to pour. Although 
they were soaked to the skin, the “‘sailors”’ 
enjoyed going through Portland, stopping 
chiefly at the post-office, the gift shops, and 
a ship chandlery. By noon they were ready 
to go back to one of Frtiz's special lunches 
and dry clothes. 

Anchor was weighed early Monday after- 
noon and the Yankee’s crew again found 
themselves underway. All of the girls felt 
grand since the Yankee was now in shel- 
tered Casco Bay. Sails were not hoisted, so 
the good ship proceeded to Big Cheebeag 
Island under motor power. Due to very 
heavy fog, it was necessary to keep the fog- 
horn going. One member of the crew had to 
blow it every two minutes. Since no one had 
a watch handy, the person on duty counted 
an interval of one hundred and twenty before 
turning the handle. Many island ferry boats 
were encountered during the thrilling sail in 
thick fog. Those on lookout duty were cau- 
tioned by the skipper that this was no child's 
play. 

Anchor was finally dropped around supper 
time at Chandler's Bay. A swim was sug- 
gested, but the skipper claimed the water was 
too cold. On heaving up a buckertful and 
sticking a thermometer into it, it was dis- 
covered that it was fifty-four degrees. 

Only three girls attempted the plunge; 
these, knocked breathless by the cold water, 
went to supper with the rest, exhilarated be- 
yond words. In the evening the girls gath- 
ered in the main cabin where they sang songs 
and listened to tales by the boys who had 
sailed around the world in the Yankee. 

Rising at six the next morning, the early 
watch discovered that once more the sun was 
hiding from the Mariners. The crew weighed 
anchor in the fog. It must be noted here that 
the mud of Chandler's Bay cannot compare 
with that sticky stuff covering the bottom 
of Portland Harbor. The girls, now all in 
excellent health, as the novice crew, fell to 
with a will, steering, keeping the log, and on 
lookout duty forward—not that they hadn't 
done all the heav- (Continued on page 37) 
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OLD LADY 
of THE LAKE 
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collapsed,” explained Tin sympathetically. 

‘My wing's clipped, too,” mourned Midge. 
“Look at the Old Lady!” 

She caught his expression as he inspected 
the two broken ribs. “It's done for,” she la- 
mented. And when he didn’t contradict her, 
she knew her worst fears were realized. Her 
summer vacation, started but a few hours ago, 
had come to an abrupt end. Why, oh why, 
had she been so foolishly dramatic? 

“Well, shall I take off my shirt and wave 
for help?” suggested Quentin. 

For once Midge was unable to kid a situa- 
tion, but sat patting the child and blinking 
back her tears. “There, there, Choo Choo, 
don’t cry,” she all but sobbed. 

Choo Choo, however, looking up into her 
face, increased his lamentations to loud pro- 
testing wails and struggled frantically to free 
himself from her protecting arms. 

“I think he’s going to have a fit, Tin.” 

“Calm down, young feller,’ ordered Tin 
and, in compliance with the outstretched arms, 
took the child on his sopping lap. ‘What 
a way for a man to act!” he scolded. 

The boy studied him with baby blue eyes 
and sucked a trembling under lip as he snug- 
gled against him. 

“He seems to kaow you saved his life, but 
what has he against me?’’ puzzled Midge. 

“Maybe it’s the red paint,’’ suggested Tin. 

She couldn't summon the faintest smile. 
Wasted, all that labor, to say nothing of the 
money—the biggest purchase of her life, and 
she still owed her father two dollars for 
enamel. 

“I suppose the Old Lady of the Lake 
might as well be buried at sea?” she sighed, 
hoping for Quentin’s protest. 

“Seems so,’ he agreed. 

Bravely she pushed the canoe off the rock 
and watched the expanding circles that marked 
the grave, 

“You know how sorry I am, Midge.’’ 

She nodded, her face averted. 

“Adele rowed over to the studio in our 
boat—I see it over there. Guess I'll swim 
over and get it.” Acting on her words, she 
plunged into the lake, glad to hide her tears. 

Clambering up on shore, her body as heavy 
as her heart, she was untying the rope when 
she heard a man calling from the adjacent 
studio, “Hey, there, what do you think you're 
doing?” 

Midge mounted the little path, her sneakers 
spouting tiny geysers with each step, and was 
met at the door by the artist, broad shouldered 
and handsome. He waved a palette in pro- 
test. “I can’t let you swipe my model's boat.” 

By this time Adele had joined him. She 
was clad in a red-and-blue ski suit with a 
muffler wound about her throat, a knitted cap 
over her ears, and her face shiny with perspi- 
ration. At the sight of her sister, she raised 
exasperated eyes. 

“Midge, must you haunt me? This is my 
kid sister, Mr. Thompson, and she looks like 
that because she’s been painting a rickety old 
canoe, What's happened? Is it wrecked al- 
ready ?” 

Midge nodded and gulped. 

“Hasn't Quentin come yet?” 

Again Midge nodded. (Continued on page 33) 
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THE FOLDING CAMERA. Ideally suited 
to Girl Scout needs—small, inexpen- 
sive, and easy to operate. Use it for 
time or instantaneous exposures, for 
closeups or for distant views. The wire 
finder and the support for standing 
slide into the frame when not in use, 
and the gray-green finish matches the 
official uniform materials. Folded size 
Ss as Oo s COGee............ ...$1.00 


FILMS for this camera are a special 
size. Each roll is for 6 exposures, with 
finished pictures |!/g" x I!/2". Prints 
are clear in detail and make beautiful 
enlargements. 
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KEEP IT 


Today's Pictures will be Tomorrow's Treasures 


Pets, parties, and personalities, as well as sunsets and scenery, are 
all worth while taking and keeping. Friends grow up or move away. 
Scenery changes, and the best of parties becomes 


but a memory 


Photographs are your indelible record of 


are 25 sheets of black mounting paper 
in addition to 26 sheets of heavy white 
paper for “write-ups” cleverly _illus- 
trated with Girl Scout activity draw- 
ings. The loose-leaf cover is of green 
leatherette printed in gold. 

11-612 a 


A SCRAP BOOK may be preferred 
by some. Fifty sheets of heavy paper, 
bound loose-leaf fashion, may be use 
for photographs as well as menus, pro- 
grams, ticket stubs and other souvenirs 
of exciting events. A "running ac- 
count," diary fashion, may be written 
—using these souvenirs as illustrations. 
The bright green leatherette cover is 
beautifully illustrated with the Girl 
Scout painting in full color. 
11-619 


..$ 50 











How are you going to look this summer~ 


WILTED or CRISP? 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman’s Home Companion 


RE you the kind of girl who, even in 
hot weather, looks as if she'd just 
stepped out of a bandbox—or a bath 

tub? Have you the wrapped-up-in-tissue-paper 
look? The scrubbed and shiny, brushed and 
burnished look? 

Well, if you have, you are either very 
smart, or very lucky—or both. For a hard 
game of tennis, a day on the beach, a good 
smudgy picnic—anything that is fun to do in 
het weather—is a test of a girl's ability to 
look neat. 

I always say that soap and water is the 
answer to most of a girl's grooming problems 
in the summer. And that every girl should 
really make it her business to perfect her bath 
technique. Personally, I like a bath about 
98°F. And I like lots of soapsuds, billows 
and lathers of it. When I get to a place 
where the water is hard, I use a little borax in 
my bath, or a scented water softener that en- 
ables the soap to suds as I like it. 

I think a flesh brush almost indispensable 
in the tub, especially on feet and elbows. And 
I like a washcloth that is not too soft. After 
the scrubbing it is nice to run cooler water 
into the tub, gradually reducing the tempera- 
ture as you rinse yourself. 

If the weather is not too hot and humid, 
it's a good idea to rub yourself briskly with 
the bath towel. But if it’s the kind of day 
when you break out into a perspiration before 
you are scarcely dry, it’s better to pat yourself 
dry as quickly and effortlessly as possible. 

The things you can do nowadays to increase 
the pleasure of your bath are pretty hard 
for anybody to resist. Bath salts and powders 
and essences which per- 
fume and slightly soften 
the water are delicious 
and refreshing, especial- 
ly—to me—#in_ rose 
geranium, eau de co- 
Jogne, or pine. After 
you step out of your 
tub it is delightful to 
spray yourself with eau 
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de cologne or toilet water and, after your skin 
is dry, to dust it lightly with body powder. 
These not only help to keep your skin dry, but 
also to give it a pleasant fragrance. 

If you have trouble with perspiration odor 
which tubbing does not take care of, I suggest 
you also use a deodorant at strategic points 
such as your underarms. This type of pre- 
paration comes in either cream or powder 
form. It is not designed to control the flow 
of perspiration, but rather to counteract un- 
pleasant odor, and it is an almost indispensable 
aid to daintiness for the well-groomed girl. 

If you really mean to be neat, of course 
your problem reaches from the top of your 
head to the ends of your toes. Be extremely 
careful in hot weather to dry your feet well 
after your bath, especially between your toes. 
To use talcum or dusting powder consci- 
entiously. And to change your socks or stock- 
ings each day. 

If you go stockingless a lot of the time and 
wear openwork shoes, you will probably be 
thinking of improving the looks of your feet. 
Keep your toenails short and straight. Use a 
file, preferably, to shape them. At least once 
a week, in your tub, use a stiff brush on toe- 
nails and any callouses. After your feet are 
dried, press back the cuticle gently with the 
end of an orange stick covered with cotton 
and dipped in oil, cream, or cuticle softener. 
If you want your feet to look particularly 
nice, a buffer may be used on the toenails just 
as you use it on your fingernails. Remember 
always in buffing to go in one direction—not 
back and forth. There is less chance this way 
of overheating and irritating the nail. 





With thin stockings, or bare legs, the prob- 
lem of hairiness often occurs and causes some 
annoyance. If it’s a very slight growth, it’s 
probably far more conspicuous to you than to 
others, and I advise forgetting about it, if 
possible. If this seems difficult, the hair may 
be bleached successfully by the application of 
a mixture of fresh hydrogen peroxide eighty- 
five per cent, toilet ammonia ten per cent, and 
glycerine five per cent, which your druggist 
will prepare for you. Apply this with cotton 
to the legs and let it dry. 

Perspiration of the scalp is unpleasant. If 
you are troubled with it, be sure to wash your 
hair at least once a week and to give it, 
between washings, as much air as possible. 
Wear lightweight hats which let the air in, 
and do not bind your head. And, if possible, 
have your hair thinned and shortened so that 
the air can get to your scalp freely. 

If your hair is naturally oily, you will 
find that it behaves even worse in summer 


. than in winter. Washing will help and airing 


is fine, but sometimes it is also a good plan 
to use a mild, slightly antiseptic preparation 
which will help to keep the scalp sweet and 
dry. And may I remind you again that, in 
keeping your hair nice, it is terribly important 
to wash your brush and comb as often as you 
do your hair? Wash them with warm water 
and soap, rinse with cold water, and dry in 
fresh air and sunlight, being careful to place 
the brush on its side while drying. And, in- 
cidentally, do you keep your brush in your 
bureau drawer, out of the dust, when you are 
not using it? It’saneat and trouble saving idea. 
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“He's the son of W. W. Hamilton,” ex- 
plained Adele. “His older brother is an es- 
pecial favorite of mine. Where's Tin now, 
Midge?” 

“Sitting on a rock, waiting for me to come 
with the rowboat.” 

“There's a swell idea for a cover!” The 
artist turned from his study of Midge to his 
model. “You, in a get-up like your sister's, 
splashing paint on an old canoe under the in- 
structions of a youth who is lolling comforta- 
bly in the shade. Wouldn't that be cute?” 

‘‘M-maybe,” hesitated Adele, pulling off 
the cap and using it as a fan. 

Eric Thompson turned to Midge. “I wish 
you could induce your sister to take the 
money she earns. She's good. I like painting 
her and I could use her all summer, but I'd 
feel much better to have it on a_ business 
basis.” 

“I've told her she was a dumb bunny,” 
Midge admitted bluntly. 

“And I say I'd rather work for Art than 
money,” smiled Adele. 

“I have to go for Tin. Be back in a few 
minutes,” Midge said. She locked accusingly 
at Eric. “Somebody should take better care of 
your nephews, Tin just saved one of them 
from drowning.” 

“Don't believe it! He was only taking you 
people for a ride,’ laughed the young man. 
“They all swim like water rats. Which one 
was it?” 

“They called him Choo Choo,” 

“Choo Choo! Not Choo Choo!” he cried. 


“What's he doing down there? Why, he’s 
only a baby. Where is he now?” 
From Eric’s tone, anybody might have 


thought the whole incident Midge’s fault. 

“Tin has him—sitting on the rock over 
there. I'm going to get them now.” 

“Wait,” he ordered, “I'll get him.’ And, 
thrusting his palette into Adele's hand, he 
dashed down to the rowboat and pushed off. 

“He's perfectly marvelous,” murmured 
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individuality of its own, peaceful, or care- 
less, or aloof. We saw one wanton little one 
clad in nothing but two daisy plants. The 
island we are camped on now was bequeathed 
to us by the Mortons, 

These voyaging days are translucent with 
joy. When we start out, early in the 
morning, the earth has such a before-Eden 
look that it seems a shame to shake the dew 
from the blueberries, or strike our paddle 
into the sleeping water. Thrusting on into 
sun-filled channels; drifting into green- 
needled embrasures where chickadees are 
buoyant; landing on a beach to bathe and 
to read the over-night’s paw prints—it is all 
somehow essential. 

Now we have left the smooth pine slopes 
and the great bare hills of stone which have 
been burned over. We have come to rugged 
ancient pines, and huge creviced 
rocks, rich-toned, lichened with gray-green, 
padded deep with hoary moss. When the 
lakes are calm, they reflect the most glow- 
ing colors, dark wines and purples and 
crimsons, deep blues and greens, that we 
haven't noticed on the banks. Only after 
we have seen the pure colors in the water, 
we look up and distinguish them in the tree 


shores, 


Adele, pulling down the zipper of her suit 
and mopping her neck with a damp ball of a 
handkerchief.’ “The way he dashed off for 
that kid—and he pretends the children get his 
angora.”’ 

“If he’s so wonderful, why didn’t he put 
out a sign, Submerged Rocks?” lamented 
Midge. 

“Well, no one asked you to come into the 
cove here! You're very silly to feel upset 
about that old canoe, anyway. Everyone told 
you it was nothing but Swiss cheese.’ She re- 
turned to the subject of Art. “Eric says it’s a 
terrible problem getting models out here— 
for the first time in my life I feel really im- 
portant.” 

Midge shifted into the sun and squeezed the 
water from the hem of her slacks. 

“He says he’s often been to Conway— 
Worcester isn’t any distance,” went on Adele. 
“IT might even ask him for the fall Prom. He 
must look stunning in tails.’ 

But Midge was making her way down to 
the lake edge, and, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, Adele followed. The rowboat was re- 
turning under Quentin’s man-power while 
Eric held the boy. It was an ugly, weathered 
tub that had been thrown in with the house, 
and the dull slap of the water against its 
blunt bow, together with the squeak of the 
oarlocks, brought back the tears to Midge’s 
What a substitute for her canoe! 

She could hear Eric’s repeated expression of 
gratitude and Quentin’s modest protest that 
he hadn't done anything. 

“We won't do any more work to-day, 
Adele,” the artist called as he stepped out of 
the boat. “Guess you'll want to get the wet 
heroes home.” 

The sun had dried the little boy’s hair into 
spirals of spun gold, and golden were the eye- 
lashes that weighed down his eyelids. He was, 
indeed, a beautiful child and Midge wondered 
if that was the reason the artist carried him 
with such obvious devotion. 


eyes. 
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“TI must get Choo Choo up to the house and 
find out what's happened to his nurse. His 
mother’s away.” Eric shuddered. ‘I can’t go 
on thinking about it. See you to-morrow, 
Adele, at the same time?” 

Choo Choo stirred in his arms. 
down, Daddy,” he commanded. 

“All right, son, anything you say.” 

Midge saw Adele's eyes widen in surprise. 
Then she summoned an artificial smile. 

“He's the image of you, Eric,” she gushed. 

The artist grinned. “That's what my wife 
says, but I think he looks like her. To-mor- 
row, Adele?” 

“Not to-morrow, Eric. I'm so sorry, but I 
have an important engagement tomorrow.” 

It was his turn to be surprised. ‘Really? 
But you told me—” 

“Please don’t think I'm a quitter,” said 
Adele. “Really, you have no idea how hot 
this suit is—I'm quite faint.” 

“We could start on the cover—you know 
—the canoe,” he coaxed. 

“It's terribly nice of you to want me, but 
I must consider my health,’ sighed Adele, 
fanning herself languidly with the cap of the 
ski suit. 

“You—you wouldn't want me?” asked 
Midge. “I could get you an old canoe, too, if 
you liked.” 

Eric turned his frown from Adele to Midge 
and Quentin. “I could use both of you—pay 
you each a dollar an hour—but I don’t want 
to get started and have you ditch me.” 

“We could promise you twenty-five hours 
between now and next Saturday, couldn't we, 
Midge?” Tin cried eagerly. 

Midge nodded. “Uh, huh! We could,” she 
agreed. 

But the artist wanted further assurance. 
“You promise on your honor, young lady?’ 
he insisted, taking Midge by her chin. 

“On my honor,’ she promised. Then, 
“Young Lady of the Lake,” she murmured, 
and only Quentin understood. 


“Let me 


CANOE COUNTRY 


trunks and cliffs, where we have only seen 
browns and grays because we weren't ex- 
pecting anything else. 

It's time to get breakfast. The black and 
white loons are flying over the sunny lake, 
laughing wildly. Lee has gone to the other 
side of the island, following a golden eagle. 
He will expect flapjacks when he gets back! 
I am an expert flapjack maker by now, for 
our bread is all gone. Only Lee does the 
actual flap, for when I do it the flapjack, in- 
stead of turning a mild little somersault, 
soars so high that it is cold by the time it 
comes down. I cook fish very well, my 
boiled beans with bacon are masterpieces, 
and so is the outdoor coffee. The only things 
that I cannot cook are the dried peas. I 
have cooked some for three days now, Car- 
rying them hopefully along with us, setting 
them to boil again the moment we stop, but 
they still rattle stubbornly when the water 
bubbles.I mean to give them to this chip- 
munk who thinks he helps me cook. He ‘is 
very lovable and, knowing quite well that he 
is, he poses outrageously. Now he is sitting 
on the very tip of a dead cedar bough, eating 
a prune seed and looking at me over his 
minute shoulder. 


Thursday, September 1 

We were marooned yesterday on a sand 
beach. We went in the canoe to see the 
Painted Rocks, an overhanging cliff on which 
we could still see the ancient Indian paint- 
ings of moose and men in war canoes, and 
Prigges of many hands in bright red. These 
gave me a ghostly feeling; the Indians who 
made them seemed very real. 

Then the strong wind and the high waves 
kept us from returning to the island. All we 
could do was to go on to a short sand beach 
between two vertical cliffs. We climbed one 
cliff, up to a small cave under an overfall of 
rock with a vine festooned across it, and 
ate our lunch (some cheese and chocolate 
which Lee found in his pocket) sheltered 
up there from the high wind. A moose bird 
watched us inquisitively, looking at us 
with his big friendly eyes as if he would 
never dream of being the robber that he 
really is. 

We explored the hillside, too. A_ red 
squirrel was singing a real little melody up 
in a tree, but when it saw us it began to 
scold instead. So we went back to the beach 
where Lee sketched while I went to sleep 
under a clump of (Continued on page 35) 





FRUIT “ADES” TO SUMMER FUN 


IMMY was ten and I was eleven, the 
summer we decided te go into the lem- 
onade business and have a stand on our 
front lawn. Mother and Dad were 

away and we had been left in charge of dot- 
ing Aunt Jane who had no youngsters of her 
own, But perhaps she knew more about chil- 
dren than we thought, for, while she smil- 
ingly agreed to finance our first day's supply 
of lemons and sugar, she declared that future 
expenses must be met out of the money we 
took in. 

However, we were young and certain of 
success in spite of the fact that most of our 
friends had been in the lemonade business 
longer than we, and the neighborhood’s fond- 
ness for that beverage was wearing a little 
thin. But we must have had a rather con- 
vincing sales talk, for we took in thirty-eight 
cents the first day. And, at two cents for a 
jelly-glassful, that represented real business! 

It was rather discouraging, though, when 
we considered supplies for our next day’s 
wares. Lemons were expensive and our thir- 
ty-eight cents capital looked smaller and 
smaller. But desperation produced an idea! 
There was left-over juice from the jar of 
home-canned pineapple we'd had for supper 
the night before. It was sweet, too, and we 
could save on both sugar and lemons. Maybe 
we could buy that juice cheap. 

Well, we could and did, and thereby be- 
gins another story. For we advertised “Fruit 
Ade—Something New’ and cornered the 
cold-drink business in the neighborhood. The 
next day we used some peach juice; then we 
had the grand inspiration of making pink 
lemonade with the juice from the currants 
that grew along the back fence. 

Of course, we grew tired of the business 
only too soon, and we didn’t make our for- 
tunes (we were too enthusiastic samplers our- 
selves, I guess), but we had a lot of fun and 
I can date from that summer my interest in 
new flavor combinations for hot-weather bev- 
erages. 

Now I'm not suggesting that you go into 
the lemonade business, as we did, but I do 
know there’s nothing that will bring the 
crowd to your house these hot days and 
nights any quicker than the certainty of a 
frosty, sweet-tart fruit drink. And if you can 
keep them guessing a bit as to what's in it, 
you'll do wonders for your reputation as a 
successful hostess. 

There are so many kinds of canned fruit 
juices and bottled carbonated beverages now 
on the market that there's no end to the com- 
binations you can serve. Have you tried 
equal parts of grape juice, or sweet cider, 
with ginger ale? Or grape juice with half as 
much pineapple juice? Or cranberry juice 
with orange juice and a little lemon? Or a 
couple of tablespoons of root beer extract 
with plain lemonade? Or crushed fresh red 
raspberries in orangeade? Did you know 
that the tiniest drop of oil of peppermint 
will add a refreshing coolness to a pitcher 
of your favorite fruit beverage? And don’t 
forget the left-over juice from canned fruits, 
or that iced tea makes an excellent base for 
. fruit drink, A glass of tart jelly, too, can 
be used for both sweetness and flavor. 

There’s another kind of cold drink that 
goes right to the spot when you're a bit hun- 
gry as well as thirsty—heartier beverages, 














Some refreshing drinks to 
make on hot, thirsty days 


by 
JANE CARTER 


usually made with a chocolate or fruit syrup 
as the foundation, and then milk, or ginger 
ale, or carbonated water, added. Some of 
them call for ice cream, too. It's lots of fun 
to concoct your own ice cream sodas in your 
own kitchen, so I suggest that you carry the 
ice cream home instead of eating it at the 
noisy soda fountain. 

Here’s one more thing that’s specially im- 
portant. A cold drink will actually taste 
colder if it’s served attractively. Tall, gen- 
erous-looking glasses tinkle so much more in- 
vitingly than the everyday tumblers. Gay 
sippers; a thin slice of orange or lemon, or 
a sprig of mint, cocked jauntily over the 
edge of the glass; tinted ice cubes frozen 
from fruit juice, or from water colored dis- 
creetly with food coloring (you can freeze a 
cherry or strawberry in clear cubes if you 
wish)—these add a touch that’s more than 
worth the little extra time and bother it takes. 

Just to start you on your beverage adven- 
turing, I'm giving you a number of my 
favorite recipes. First there are directions for 
making a sugar syrup that you can keep on 
hand in the refrigerator for sweetening fruit 
drinks. (There's no layer of undissolved 
sugar in the bottom of your pitcher when 
you use this syrup). Then, just in case you 
haven't one, there is a recipe for plain lem- 
onade for four; and also one large enough 
to serve thirty, in case you're asked to make 
it for your next picnic. The next five recipes 
are for rather unusual fruit drinks. Then 


there’s a grand recipe for loganberryade, with 
tea, lemon and orange juice, and crushed 
pineapple, as well as loganberry juice; and a 


new, extra-good chocolate syrup that you can 
use as the foundation for dozens of drinks. 
When you make it, be sure to have both the 
sugar syrup and the melted chocolate cool 
before you beat them into the egg yolks; then 
your syrup will be smooth and satiny. And, 
last of all, I've given you directions for some 
milk drinks and ice cream sodas. 

I hope you'll use many of these recipes be- 
fore the summer is over. But do remember 
that they’re “only the beginning” of the many 
you can discover for yourselves. A dash of 
imagination may turn the simplest one into a 
real beverage triumph. Try it and see! 


Sugar Syrup for Fruit Beverages 

2 cups sugar 2 cups water 

Put sugar and water in a saucepan; stit 
over direct heat until all sugar is dissolved 
and mixture boils. Cool before using. Makes 
about 21 cups syrup. This syrup may be 
kept on hand in the refrigerator in a covered 
jar and used as needed. 


Lemonade 
2/3 cup sugar syrup 34, cup lemon juice 
2 cups cold water (4 lemons) 
Mix syrup and lemon juice in large pitcher. 
Add water. Serve in tall glasses with ice 
cubes or cracked ice. Serves 4. 


Lemonade for a Crowd 
2Y¥4 pounds sugar 1¥2 quarts lemon juice 
5 quarts water 

Boil sugar with 2 quarts of the water. 
Chill. Add lemon juice and remainder of 
water, Serve in tall glasses with cracked ice; 
garnish with red raspberries, if desired. 
Serves about 30. 


Grapefruitade 


Y cup sugar syrup 


1/2 cups orange juice 
3 tablespoons lemon 


1-1/3 cups grapefruit 
juice (1 lemon) juice (canned or fresh) 
Combine sugar syrup and fruit juices. 

Serve with cracked ice in tall glasses. Gar- 

nish with thin slices of orange and lemon, 

if desired. Serves 4. 


Cider Ale 
Y, cup lemon juice 
Sugar syrup 
1 quart ginger ale 


1 quart cider 
3 sprigs mint 


Mix cider, crushed mint, and lemon juice 
together. Sweeten to taste with plain syrup. 
Chill. Strain. Add chilled ginger ale and serve 
at once in tall glasses with cracked ice. Sprigs 
of mint dusted with powdered sugar may be 
used as garnish. 


Orange Fizz 


2 cups orange juice ” 2 tablespoons maraschi- 


Y, cup lemon juice no cherry syrup 


1 quart ginger ale Sugar syrup 

1 cup canned pear juice 
Mix orange, lemon, and pear juices to- 
gether. Add cherry syrup; sweeten to taste 
with plain syrup. Chill. Add chilled ginger 
ale and serve at once in tall glasses with 
cracked ice. Garnish each glass with a slice 
of lemon and a maraschino cherry, if desired. 


Ginger Mint Cup 
1 cup lemon juice Y, cup water 
1 bunch fresh mint 3 pints ginger ale 
1/2 cups sugar Ice 
Add mint leaves, sugar, and water to lemon 
juice. Let stand 30 minutes. Pour over a 
large piece of ice and add ginger ale. 
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Currant Jelly Fizz 
¥, cup red currant jelly YY cup orange juice 
3 to 4 tablespoons sugar 2 cups watér 
1 cup lemon juice 1 pint carbonated water 
Combine jelly, sugar, juices, and water by 
beating with rotary egg beater. Pour over ice 
cubes, or cracked ice, in tall glasses. Add car- 
bonated water. Garnish with thin slices of 
orange, and mint leaves. Serves eight. 
Ginger ale may be substituted for car- 
bonated water, and sugar omitted. 


Loganberryade 
1 cup sugar 
14 cup water 


¥, cup canned crushed 
; pineapple 
¥> cup loganberry juice Y, cup strong tea 
Juice of 1 orange 1 pint carbonated water 
2? tablespoons lemon juice 1 pint ginger ale 

Boil sugar and water together 5 minutes. 
Add fruit juices, pineapple, and tea. Let 
stand 1 hour. Strain over cracked ice. Just 
before serving, add carbonated water and gin- 
ger ale. Garnish with thin slices of orange. 
Makes 11/, quarts punch, 


Chocolate Syrup 
(Base for chocolate drinks) 
5 squares unsweetened 


1 cup sugar 
chocolate 


2/3 cup hot water 
2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
Melt chocolate over hot water; cool to 
lukewarm. Add sugar to water, stirring un- 
til sugar is dissolved; cool to lukewarm. Add 
syrup to egg yolks, about one-fourth at a 
time, beating well after each addition; add 


CANOE COUNTRY 
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ash trees. When I woke, the wind was blow- 
ing harder than ever, so I went wading down 
the shore. The waves were storming in and I 
got soaked, but it didn’t matter; I simply 
went in swimming. Then I lay on the sand in 
the warm sun and listened to the waves pound- 
ing along it. The wind smelled of rain, but I 
was too lazily content to worry. 

About sunset the wind grew less, so that 
we could return to camp. There is the hint 
of a new moon to-night, and the wind in 
the pines is music. Here are the two tiny 
woodmice, with big eyes and fuzzy bits of 
ears, who come out to clear away our 
crumbs. I don’t know why I should adore 
them so when I loathe house mice. I feel 
I should be made to wear a sign, “I am Un- 
fair to House Mice.” 

Sunday, September 4 

We decided to come exploring down the 
Bear Trap River to see if moose had taken 
refuge here. All these days and not a 
moose to be seen—Lee is quite desperate. 

Narrow, gold-misted shafts came down 
through the green-towered ramparts of the 
forest this morning, and the air was cool 
and lusty with fragrance. The water was 
darkly rippled; outside a shadowed cove, the 
sky to the west bloomed with pale clouds of 
lavender and faint purple and that creamy 
fire which opals have. I felt we should have 
some ritual for worship. 

Farther on, we saw our first bear! Lee 
startled me by laughing suddenly. He had 
seen it slip from the cliff it was climbing and 
fall into the water with a splash. I turned 
in time to see it scrambling up the bank, and 
at another point we saw its grotesque sil- 
houette against the skyline. Lee said that 
bears won't condescend to hurry when they 
know you are watching them, but they make 
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chocolate in the same way. Then continue | 
beating mixture 1 minute, or until slightly | 
thickened. Turn into jar, cover tightly, and | 
place in refrigerator. Makes two cups. Syrup | 
can be kept for several days. Use 2 table- 
spoons chocolate syrup for one cup milk. 
This syrup may be made with scalded milk | 
rather than hot water, if desired. For a less | 
rich syrup, use 4 squares chocolate. 





Black and White Soda 
Y> cup carbonated water | 


14 cup chilled milk 

2 tablespoons chocolate or ginger ale | 
syrup Vanilla ice cream | 
Add milk slowly to syrup, stirring con- | 

stantly; pour into tall glass. Add carbonated | 

water and stir enough to mix. Add ice cream | 

and serve at once. Serves 1. 


Chocolate Mocha Float 
2 tablespoons chocolate 1 cup chilled milk 
syrup Coffee ice cream 
Add milk slowly to syrup, stirring con- 
stantly. Beat or shake well. Pour into tall 
glass. Add ice cream and serve at once. 
Serves 1. 


Chocolate Iceberg 
# cup chilled milk 3 tablespoons vanilla ice 
2 tablespoons chocolate cream 
syrup 
Add milk slowly, stirring constantly. Beat 
or shake well. Pour into tall glass. Add ice 
cream and serve at once. Serves 1. 


up for it as soon as they get out of your 
sight. 

Later in the morning the wind was up 
again, the waves urgent and white capped, 
and the water turned a deep violet. Instead 
of rugged shores we came to smooth-washed 
rocks of pale cream with sooty jackpines in 
close thickets. At noon we found the mouth 
of Bear Trap River. 

This is a remote river of abrupt curves 
and boulders—possibly no one had been down 
it for years. The sun lay on its low shores; 
reeds and rushes and yellow water lilies, 
black ducks, blue herons, and bluer king- 
fishers bedecked it admirably. 

At last we came to a portage. It was 
simply an immense square of cliff, seeming- 
ly unscalable, blocking the river which 
casually disappeared beneath it. 

It was remorselessly hot and I was tired. 
I wanted to turn around and find a cool, un- 
baffling island. But Lee, fascinated by the 
disappearance of the river, wanted to go 
over the portage and see what we would 
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® A crisp waffle is 
much better than a 
wilted, soggy one. 
The same thing goes 
for wheat flakes! 





a difference 


CRISPNESS makes 


Kelloge’s Wheat Krispies have some- 
thing that no other wheat flakes have. 
They are blended for crispness. That 


means that each flake stays crisp and 


crunchy in milk or cream. 

Enjoy Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies. 
They've got the elements you need for 
energy and strength. And they’ve got 


exciting animal stories printed on each 


package. Sold by all grocers. Ready 
to eat. Made by Kellogg mI 
in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 

















If you wish information about 
starting a GIRL SCOUT TROOP 
—write to Girl Scouts, Inc, at- 
tention Field Division, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 











find. So we left our pack sacks on the rocks, 
and Lee discovered a way up around the stone 
battlement. 

I hated it! I felt exhausted, my face 
burned like fire from the strong winds, and | 
I felt I could never drag my feet over the | 
half-mile portage the map promised. But 
Lee was scrambling up the sheer rock with 
the canoe balanced on his head, so, rebellious- 
ly, I scrambled, too, 

Then I led the way along a dim path 
through dense forest. Outwardly a guide, | 
but inwardly a rebel. I hated this as violent- 
ly as I've loved all our other portages. No- | 
body had been over the path for a long 
time, but there were moose and bear tracks, 
and I had to go through low branches and 
tangled places where I couldn't see what 
I was going to meet. And why you always 
stub your toe when (Continued on page 39) 








cA. RE you a bona fide 


Girl Scout this Anniversary Y ear? 


e e © Be sure that your member- 
ship dues are paid and that your 
name is on record at National 
Headquarters—Girl Scouts, Inc. 
14 West 49th St., New York, N.Y. 

















TEA FOR TEA LOVERS 


If you like Orange Pekoe Tea, 
you'll LOVE Ridgways “Gold 
Label” Tea,—a 100% genuine 
orange pekoe tea. Ask for it 
in all the better stores, or send 
$1.20 for special introductory 
offer of one pound, parcel post 
prepaid. (No C.O.D’s.) 


Ridgways, Inc., Dept. A. G. 
230 West St. New York, N. Y. 
Note: If you prefer tea bags, send $1.00 for 100 
Ridgways “Gold Label” Tea Bags (2-cup size), 
parcel post prepaid, 





























THAT CANINE UPPER CRUST 


If all the dogs in the United States were 
gathered into a canine town, that town 
would have about twice the population of 
New York City! Some fifteen million dogs 
would live in it, if we aceept as accurate a 
recent Canine census. 

Many of the nation’s tail-waggers live 
rather lean lives. But there’s an upper crust, 
kept in luxury. 

Let’s look, for instance, at the newly 
opened Dog Bath Club—it’s for cats, too— 
on New York's fashionable upper East Side. 
With quarters in a specially designed, air- 





the club 
membership fee of ten dollars, exclusive 
of all services. 

Suppose you’re a member of the club. You 


conditioned building, charges a 


take your dog in. Let's say his coat needs 
attention and that he’s slightly dirty. 

First, he’s led into an individual booth 
with walls of cobalt blue. He's plucked, his 
toenails are manicured, then he’s scrubbed in 
a miniature bathtub. Next, he goes to the 
drying room where electric dryers blow 
warm wind at him. Or else he lolls at ease 
under an ultra-violet ray lamp, or in real 
sunshine, in a solarium. 

Presently, if he feels frisky, he can take 
a sprint on any one of the club’s twenty-two 
running tracks, up on the roof garden. After- 
wards, he can cool off in a small outdoor 
swimming pool. 

Further, the club has an operating room 
with X-ray facilities, and a laboratory. 

If such pet pampering spreads, “a dog’s 
life,” will mean a life of luxury. 


HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTHY HAIR 


Dr. Gustave Aufricht, of the Columbia 
University Medical School, made a surprising 
statement not long ago. He said he had used 
surgery to help hair grow! Tight scalps, it 
seems, check free circulation of the blood. So 
Dr. Aufricht has been applying the knife to 
scalp muscles, in order to relax the skin and 
give his patients’ hair a chance, 

Probably, for most of us, such drastic 
methods are unnecessary. Massage—so much 
simpler than surgery—will bring much the 
same results. But Dr. Aufricht’s experiments 
have called attention to a growing interest, 


By Latrobe Carroll 


in the medical profession, in aiding people to 
have healthy scalps. 

Dr. Oscar L. Levin, author of an interesting 
book, Keep Your Hair On!,makes some help- 
ful suggestions, He says that the essentials 
are washing, brushing, and massage. There 
is, it seems, no justification for the fairly 
common belief that frequent washing of the 
hair tends to destroy it. There's no type of 
hair that pure soap—such as Castile—and 
water can harm. Dr. Levin believes we 
should shampoo our hair thoroughly twice 
a week, or oftener if scalp conditions de- 
mand it. (Certain other authorities think 
once a week is usually enough.) 

Massage—an aid to circulation—should be 
done with the soft. pads at the ends of the 
fingers, and with the palms. The object is 
to loosen the scalp from the skull, till it 
moves freely. Dr. Levin advises massage 
daily: ten minutes, night and morning. 

As for brushing, do it daily, also, and 
make it thorough. Have your own comb and 
brush; don’t use any other. Lastly, for a 
healthy scalp, keep in good general health. 





THERE’S HOPE IN HELIUM 
“No more Zeppelin flights without he- 
lium!” That's been a slogan since the 
Hindenburg disaster. Helium is a non-inflam- 
mable, non-poisonous gas, second to hydro- 
gen gas in lifting power. Discovered in 1868, 
it was first produced in commercial quanti- 
ties after America entered the War. It’s made 
by a process in which natural gas is subjected 
to extremely low temperatures. 

Strangely, a single plant, not far from 
Amarillo, Texas, produces almost all the 
world’s supply of helium, This plant is 





owned by the United States Government. 

Hydrogen, the inflammable gas that is 
thought to have caused the tragedy of the 
Hindenburg, was used in no less than one 
hundred and forty-six of the rigid airships 
that have flown. Of these, about one half 
burned up! No wonder helium is the air- 
ship gas of the future, even though it costs 
more than thirty times as much as hydrogen, 
and has twenty per cent less lifting power. 
Increased production, it’s hoped, will pull 
its high price down. ; 
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THIS BASEBALL BUSINESS 


By the time this year’s flourishing base- 
ball season ends, from twenty-five to fifty 
million people will have gone to see major 
league games. Baseball is riding high on a 
wave of popularity. Women, it’s said, are 
flocking to the grand stands as never before 
—partly because many clubs have been ad- 
mitting them free, one day a week. 

Baseball is so firmly fixed in our National 
life that it's hard to think of an America 
without it. But, even after the United 
States became a nation, many Americans were 
born, grew old, and died, without ever hav- 
ing heard of the game. 

The circumstances of baseball's birth are 





shrouded by the mists of the past. However, 
a commission of experts that met in 1907 to 
look into its origin, formally gave credit to 
a certain Abner Doubleday. This sports 
lover, whose name is now known to few, 
must have been familiar with the various 
games played by throwing and batting balls 
that were precursors of baseball: “rounders,” 
for instance, and “‘town-ball,” and a chil- 
dren’s pastime called, oddly, “One Old Cat.” 
Inspired, perhaps, by certain features of each, 
Doubleday thought out a scheme of play that 
started baseball along its uneven road to us. 
The first game played by the rules he devised 
is said to have caused a mild local stir one 
summer day, in 1839, at Cooperstown, New 
York. Six years later came the first regular 
code of rules. 

Though baseball's popularity grew fast 
during the next twenty years, its future 
seemed dark. Widespread betting brought 
glaring evils. Dishonest players, we are told, 
“sold’”’ games, agreeing that teams should win 
or lose as directed by those who paid them 
money. Many newspapers of that day pre- 
dicted that the new sport would soon die. 

Scandal led to reformation, and a wider 
vogue. It was not until much later, though, 
that baseball brought any player enough 
money so that he could turn professional. 
Professionalism led, finally, to Babe Ruth’s 
surprising salary of about eighty thousand 
dollars for a single year. 

Efforts to make the game popular in other 
lands have failed, with two exceptions—Can- 
ada and Japan. But Uncle Sam says, “Give 
me baseball’”’—and gets it! 
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CRUISE OF THE YANKEE 


ing, hoisting, and swabbing before. The 
skipper taught those not on watch to mend 
the sails, whip the ends of a line, and splice. 

The fog was so thick that the girls were 
forced to drop anchor, early in the afternoon, 
in the little harbor at South Harpswell, Maine. 
The two dinghies were lowered, and, since the 
girls had been taught the finer points of row- 
ing and feathering, they were given a chance 
to show what they knew. The watch left on 
board the Yankee spent their time learning 
the names of the various parts of the ship 
and rigging. The skipper went with those 
Mariners in the small boats and, when some 
distance from the Yankee, began to instruct 
them in soundings. After sufficient soundings 
had been taken, the girls rowed to a beach 
and went swimming. This time more went 
in although the water was still very cold. 
Some of the jelly-fish seen that day surpassed 
all else in their unusualness. 

While at anchor the skipper showed the 
girls how to go aloft properly, and most of 
them went to the top of the rigging. In the 
evening the “sailors” went ashore to see the 
town and get some ice cream. 

On Wednesday morning, old Mr. Sol for 
once accommodated the Girl Scout Mariners. 
Anchor was weighed in the sunshine, and 
every one felt in high spirits. They had a 
beautiful sail that day; it had been necessary 
to head out to sea. 

Arriving at Boothbay Harbor, late in the 
afternoon, a number of girls went swimming, 
and then all went ashore to inspect some oid 
four- and five-masted freight schooners. A 
small shower came up suddenly so that, once 
more, the blue uniforms were wet. 

The girls returned to the ship in time for 
supper. Later it was decided that all the 
Mariners, together with Captain Newell and 
the first mate, would go ashore to the movies. 
The crew sat on the edge of their seats during 
the newsreel, expecting to see their own 
images, but these did not appear. Deeply dis- 
appointed, they left the movie house and re- 
turned to the Yankee at a rather late hour. 

Many sleepyheads appeared the next 
(Thursday) morning at breakfast, due, of 
course, to the treat of the previous night. The 
weather was again fair, and the girls weighed 
anchor with light hearts. Most of those off 
watch lolled in the sun and thus gained some 
of their lost sleep. 


It was a perfect day; in the afternoon two 
whales were sighted. This time all the Girl 
Scouts saw them spout and flop their mighty 
bodies. Three small fishing boats were seen 
heading towards one of the whales. One 
boat contained five men, besides the one stand- 


ing on the bow with a harpoon in his hand. ° 


It was believed that they were harpooning fish 
and had no intention of tackling whales. At 
the same time a larger fishing vessel came 
alongside, and the girls had an opportunity 
to see a fairly large tuna, or horse mackerel. 

All that day the girls had been making lines 
of baggy-wrinkle for chafing gear. After sup- 
per had been eaten and cleared away, those 
not on watch gathered forward and, accom- 
panied by ukelele, jews harp, and harmonica, 
sang many of the good old songs. It was a 
beautiful night; the sails glimmered in the 
moonlight. The mellow voices of the crew 
floated back, almost ethereal in their beauty. 

When the singing was over, all was silent 
save for the whisper of the bow as the Yankee 
cut the water, for she was running all night. 
The girls hated to turn in, but finally, realiz- 
ing that they would be up again soon for their 
watches—some at twelve, and the rest at four 
—they went below. The watch then on duty 
went on with their tasks, glancing up now 
and then at the moon. Away at the naval 
base in Portsmouth, five giant searchlights 
played over the water, their beams crossing. 
How the active watch hated to go below when 
they were relieved at twelve! The calm still- 
ness was soon broken by the throbbing of the 
Diesel engine for the captain wished to make 
more headway. 

At breakfast Friday morning, the Mariners 
were even more sleepy than they had been the 
day before. This was accounted for by the 
lack of two nights’ long, unbroken rest. Again 
they lolled on deck when off watch, several 
finishing up the lanyards which Miss Mc- 
Cormick had taught them how to make. 

At noon the Yankee anchored off Thatcher's 
Island which has twin lighthouses. These 
were built in 1863, although lighthouses first 
appeared on that island in 1775. After lunch 
the girls went ashore to inspect them. 

It was while on this island that the Mariners 
started an epidemic of fog-horn blowing. The 
guide, wishing to show them how the horn 
worked, started the engines—and permitted 
the horn to blow several times. Immediately 
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sternation in his eyes, all her quick, jealous 
anger faded, and she burst into one of her 
sudden laughs. 

“Right you are, Impy,” he agreed. “I’m 
afraid I'll have to be on my way, Mattie. 
England expects every man to do his duty, 
you know! I've got to play euchre with two 
old dames who just about know the red cards 
from the black ones!” 

On the drive home Irene confided to Bunny 
a matter which had been worrying her of late. 
Could the brother and sister be kept ignorant 
of her real position? Could they keep on tak- 
ing her for granted, thinking her a girl with 
her way to make and only an old farmhouse 
to make it with? Did Bunny believe the se- 
cret could be kept? 

As a matter of fact, she need not have wor- 
ried. The situation was far simpler than it 


would have been in many localities, for Mr. 
Hartless had little or nothing to do with the 
“natives” of the district. 

“They'll cheat you out of your eye-teeth, if 
you depend on 'em,” he said, and the result 
was that he was not popular among the near- 
by villages and farms, though he attained his 
result—a definite lack of interest and gossip. 
He had his own cows and thus no connection 
with the dairy; Wilbur Medloss lived twenty 
miles away and knew only the upper, river 
township; the transfer of “The House by the 
Road” had been managed through a New 
York lawyer; and, except for Aunt Ida, who 
was regarded by the Medlosses as Irene’s only 
guardian, the name of Hartless meant nothing 
to these new friends. 

Martha and Joe were immersed in their own 
affairs, and a certain delicacy, quite as much 
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several fog-horns started blowing in the dis- 
tance, although it was a lovely day. 

Arriving back aboard the Yankee, the girls 
weighed anchor and put out for Rockport, 
which was reached about dinner time. 

Captain Johnson intended to anchor inside 
the harbor, but found upon entering that the 
Yankee would ground at low tide. It was 
by much dexterous navigation that the skip- 
per was able to take his ship outside the har- 
bor and anchor her there. After another swim 
and dinner, the girls noticed black clouds 
rolling around in the sky, and realized that 
they were due for another storm. The crew 
was forced to get up in the night to fasten 
hatches and let out more anchor line. 

Another perfect day greeted the Mariners, 
their spirits dampened because it was their 
last day on board the Yankee. However, they 
soon forgot that, since there was twice as 
much anchor to pull up as usual—which any 
one of them would have claimed was enough! 
When the Yankee sailed into Gloucester Har- 
bor, each proud parent looked with searching 
eyes for his child, but found that, as all were 
dressed in their blue uniforms, they looked 
alike in the distance. Many of the parents 
could not get over the fact that the Yankee— 
¢.ueduled to dock at eleven—pulled up exact- 
ly on time. One old salt was heard to remark 
that the Yankee would come in on time; that 
any man who could sail around the world 
and time himself as perfectly as the skipper 
had done, would arrive on the dot from a 
week's cruise, as a matter of course. That 
perfect week of cruising was ended with the 
only thing which could have completed it 
properly. Both Captain and Mrs. Johnson 
were enrolled as honorary members of the 
Girl Scout Mariners. Nell Bauer 


MARINERS! SKIPPERS! MATES! 


And Older Girls Interested 
in Nautical Experiences! 


The Girl Scout Mariner program will sponsor four 
seven-day cruises this summer on the auxiliary 
schooner Liberty. Cruises I and II will embark 
from Gloucester, Massachusetts, on July third and 
tenth, respectively. Cruises III and IV embark from 
New London, Connecticut, July seventeenth and 
twenty-fourth, respectively. The fee for a week's 
cruise will be $30.00. For further information 
write to Miss Olive McCormick, Girl Scouts, Inc., 
14 West 49th Street, New York City. 
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as the fact that the house could not be left 
alone, kept them from visiting Irene. They 
grasped the fact that she was not entirely 
happy at home, and their own experience 
taught them why. The word “stepmother’’ 
has its own meaning to young people, and, if 
Imp had realized their mental picture of a 
severe, middle-aged stranger, thrust into an 
unwelcome authority over a hurt, high-spir- 
ited girl, she might have squirmed, in view of 
the youthful good comradeship of pretty 
Mrs. Chris. 

When Friday evening came, no objection 
was made to the Imp’s absence from Hartslea 
—a very necessdry one, as Theresa Riley had 
other plans for the week-end and could not be 
persuaded to break them, though she agreed 
to reserve Friday evenings for the future. The 
fish dinner for “the (Continued on page 40) 





HOW TO MAKE PRINTS 


From Your Own Negatives 
By ERNEST STOCK 


ag suppose that you are a camera enthu- 
siast, and that you have mastered the art 
of taking attractive and interesting photo- 
graphs. After having gone to so much trou- 
ble to take your pictures, why should you not 
have some fun printing them and creating 
the different effects that various printing pa- 
pers can give you? Have your pictures fin- 
ished professionally, in the usual way, and if 
some of them look pretty good, take the neg- 
atives and experiment with them yourself, and 
see if you can not emphasize the effects you 
have already captured on the negative. It is 
not difficult to learn how to do this. 

You will need the following materials: 

Several kinds of printing paper, the size of 
your negatives. 

Developer and hypo—the two necessary 
chemical mixtures. 

Two or three trays for chemicals, 4” x 5”, 
or 6” x 8”, ; 

A printing frame to hold the paper and neg- 
atives. 

A darkened room and a conveniently placed 
sixty watt electric light. ; 

A yellow photographic safe light. 

A graduated measuring glass, marked in 
ounces, 

Also provide yourself with a large basin 
of water. 

First, the room in which you are going to 
work should have no direct illumination in it 
at all. There should be no chinks of sun- 
light or daylight coming in. It should be so 
dark that you will be able just to see your way 
about. If direct light enters, it may fall on 
the opened package of paper and fog it, 
making the paper useless. To work by, you 
must have a yellow safe light, made and sold 
for photographic purposes only. Any room 
can be a capital dark room if you wait till 
night and pull down the shades; that is the 
simplest way for an amateur. 

The developing trays should be large 
enough to contain your paper comfortably. 
In preparing your developer and hypo, stick 
absolutely to the directions on the package. 
Follow all the chemical proportions exactly, 
measuring carefully all the liquids. Have 
the large bowl of water near at hand, the 
developer and hypo arranged in their trays 
where you can find them, to prevent mistakes 
in the dark. Wait till you light your yellow 
light and have turned out the ordinary elec- 
tric light, before you open the package of 
paper. Select the negatives you are going to 
print and have them ready, alongside the 
printing frame where you can find them. You 
can now start to print your first negative. 

Place the negative you have decided to use 
in your printing frame, with the glossy side 
down, next to the glass. Then lay the paper 
in the frame so that the sensitive side of the 
paper, which is the shiny side, is next to the 
dull side of the negative, and close your frame. 

Now place your frame exactly one foot 
away from the sixty watt electric light bulb, 
and turn on the light for five seconds by the 
clock. Turn off the light and cover half the 
negative with a piece of cardboard, then give 
another five seconds’ exposure. This will 
give one-half the picture a five seconds’ ex- 
posure, and the other half ten. This you do 


‘only for the sake of experiment, to see how 


much light is: needed to print your picture 
correctly. Later on, when you get more used 
to it, you can judge approximately how much 
light will be neéded by looking carefully at 
your negative. For a good, normal negative, 
five seconds is often the average time, but 
until you get more practice, it is not a bad 
idea to test each negative by giving it the 
five-and-ten seconds’ exposure, just to play 
safe, ~ Then, when you are ready to make your 
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finished prints, you will know just how much 
exposure each negative requires. 

When you have finished printing the nega- 
tive, open the frame and slip the paper 
neatly into the developing tray face up. (Do 
not mistake the developing solution for the 
hypo. The hypo is a fixing preparation, not a 
developer.) Slide the paper completely into the 
liquid in one motion as the developer acts rap- 
idly. If any part of the paper is left out, it 
is slowed up in development, and an ugly 
stain may ruin an otherwise good print. 

In a few seconds, the first marks of your 
picture will begin to appear. In forty-five 
seconds the whole picture should be entirely 
developed. Watch your print carefully by 
the light of your yellow bulb. Leave it in 
the solution until it comes up clearly and 
sharply, then take it out and rinse off the 
chemicals in the bowl of water, dipping the 
paper in quickly once or twice. Now, into 
the waiting hypo, making sure all the print 
is covered. Keep the print moving for three 
or four seconds after placing it in the fixing 
bath. Leave in bath at least fifteen minutes. 

While you are waiting for the “fixing” to 
be done, let’s look back over the process and 
see what might have gone wrong. Remember, 
now, that one part of your first picture was 
exposed for five seconds, the other for ten. 

When your print has been “fixing” for 
several minutes, you may turn on the ordi- 
nary light. But before you do, be sure that 
no more paper is out of its package, exposed 
to the light. It will be ruined if it is. With 
your light on, you can look at your picture in 
the hypo. If the picture is all there, but the 
whites are stained or pinkish, a little longer 
exposure was needed. If the picture looks 
too dark, a little shorter exposure was wanted. 
But if nothing appears on the paper after be- 
ing in the developer for a full minute, and 
you have to wait a long time for the picture 
to show at all, you will have to increase your 
exposure to, say, fifteen seconds. if, how- 
ever, the picture jumps up suddenly in the 
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developer and goes black before you can pull 
it out of the solution, you've overexposed it. 

Of course there will be a line across your 
picture where the cardboard has masked half 


of it. It will be easy to decide if the five 
seconds was enough exposure, or the ten 
seconds was nearer the mark. This trick 
has saved you a piece of paper and a little 
extra trouble putting the paper and film in 
the frame. The next thing to do is to get 
the printing exposure exact. You might try 
moving the frame away from the bulb a little, 
if the exposure seems to have been too much. 
But, if it was too little, increase the time, for 
if you move the frame too near the light, the 
light may not distribute itself evenly. An 
experiment or two will give you the results 
you want, and this methodical way of tackling 
it will save you much paper in the long run. 

When you think you have determined the 
correct amount of time to expose the negative, 
start with a new piece of paper. Make your 
print and develop it, rinsing it off in the 
clear water a moment, and then allow it to 
fix for fifteen minutes in the hypo. Now 
pull it out, wash it off a little, rurn on the 
light and examine it very critically. If all is 
well, note the time you exposed it, and how 
far the printing frame was away from the 
light, and you can then at any future date 
make a duplicate of that print on the. same 
kind of paper. This note will also be a 
guide for other sorts of papers, though some 
may require a Jonger, and some a shorter time. 
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Wash your prints for a full hour in a bowl 
of gently running water. Put the bowl in the 
sink and turn the cold water faucet on very 
gently, so that it runs into the bowl and the 
excess water spills over the side of the bowl 
into the sink and away down the drain. Take 
care not to create a miniature flood, 

After that time, you may remove the prints 
and dry them, face up, between pieces of 
white blotting paper. Do not worry if the 
paper curls slightly when they are dry. That 
nearly always happens. When they are dry, 
thoroughly dry, you can dampen the backs 
with a rag and put them away over night be- 
tween more clean blotters, with a book or 
heavy weight on top. In the morning they 
will be quite flat. 

All this may sound a bit confusing at first 
reading, but, when you try it, the difficulties 
will smooth out and you will be in for a 
great deal of fun, with some nice prints to 
show for it all. 
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you are cross is a great mystery. However, we 
got across and went down to a placid river. 
All we ever saw was a sleepy turtle. 

Back with our luggage, Lee found a small 
point where we could watch for moose. But 
it was a very little point to camp on, I 
thought. The next one, with a jackpine 
wood, was too closely grown over; and the 
next was a bare rock slope with a little 
thicket, and black forest beyond. 

“It isn’t an island,” I murmured. 

“Oh yes. There's that marsh—it prob- 
ably leads around to the lake again.” He 
looked -so hot that I couldn't be cruel 
enough to insist on his paddling any more, 
so I accepted it as a possible island, and lay 
down in the shade of a jackpine. 

I was almost asleep when Lee came gaily 
along, to show me that a bear had been ov- 
erturning rocks in search of ants and bugs, 
just by our tent. I felt like Queen Vic- 
toria; I was not amused. 

This really is a magnificent view from 
our camp, with the river curving widely 
on one side and a great grass marsh on the 
other. But it’s an aloof beauty; it isn't 
an intimate place. I don't love it as I have 
loved our other camp sites. I don’t want 
to stay here longer than one night. 

September 5 

To-day has been glorious, alert, and bright 
with changes. 

The morning was hot and sultry. We had 
breakfast down by the water, for this is 
forest-fire 


weather, Lee says, and we are 
especially careful. Afterwards we investi- 
gated the eastern swamp, which had an 
evasive fascination. Slow rivulets filtered 


through the slanting grass, and strange plants 
swayed in the shadowy greenness under out 
canoe. Little three-petalled white flowers 
floated awry in the swamp pools. 

Coming back to camp, I heard something 
crying. 

“Lee, what is that?” 

He listened. “It might be a bear cub.” 
But it was a porcupine, up in a cedar tree 
with its head between its paws, crying and 
crying. I got out on the bank to see it, 
and there was another climbing a tall pop- 
lar. He climbed up like a man, and then 
swung on a high branch in the wind. 

As we came back toward camp, Lee saw 
still another, walking around our tent. We 
were deluged with porcupines. When we 
got there he had disappeared, but a fourth 
one was down in the water among the lily 
pads, swimming absurdly with both paws 
at once. I'd never heard of porcupines 
swimming; it seemed a little ostentatious. 

The afternoon grew cloudy. The wind 
was damp with coming rain and great indigo 
clouds were in the west, but Lee thought 
there was a deer at the end of the bay. So 
we slid down through the grass till we were 
close to her. She was looking intently 
across the brook, but at last she saw us and 
bounded off. Then we saw a spotted fawn 
on the other bank. It looked at us with 
great soft eyes—we knew each other for 
one moment, before it disappeared. 

As we came out into the river again, it 
began to rain. But Lee said, “A moose at 
last!” and there was one, around a bend. 
What did rain matter when we could realize 
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our ambition? The creature disappeared be- 
hind a rock and we paddled fast down stream. 
There it was, a cow moose in the water. I 
stopped paddling, for I was too excited not 
to splash. All at once we saw a bull moose 
beyond her. Two great prehistoric-looking 
creatures in front of us, like the monsters 
you see in dreams. 

I forgot all about the rain. We came 
closer and closer until I thought we were 
quite close enough and began to talk loud 
enough to be noticed, I hoped. For moose 
think slowly, and they might be muddle- 
headed enough to make a wrong turn and 
plunge into the canoe instead of away from 
it. Lee is almost too expert at sliding up 
to creatures. 

When they finally did see us, they didn’t 
believe in us. They gazed incredulously as 
we crept nearer. Then they splashed madly 
through the water. Up the bank they went, 
breaking into the rocking trot that is so 
thrilling to see, and then we saw them sil- 
houetted against the brown hill, between 
poplars, as they tore up the slope. 

We went home in triumph through a 
thunderstorm and a sunset, both at once—a 
sight weirdly beautiful. A wild magenta 
light on the eastern hills, the river in deep 
empurpled shadow, and a vivid flame color 
on the thunder clouds above us, while jagged 
lightning of electric blue zigzagged every- 
where. It was like Dante. 


Monday, September 6 

Of course it had to be last night, just after 
I had seen. what mammoth creatures moose 
really are, that one came along in the middle 
of the night, took fright at our tent, and 
pounded off through the woods like a run- 
away locomotive. 

But I wouldn’t want to miss feeling the 
startlingness, as well as the charm of the 
forest. 

We broke camp early and fished on the 
way down the river which was entangled in 
fragments of white fog. I caught three bass, 
and we watched a porcupine wandering along 
the shore, like a country gentleman out for 
a stroll. 

We came out into the wide lake again. 
There was never a morning so completely 
flawless. Blue water, wide shores backed by 
the dim lilac of pine ranges, great cloud foams 
of white and lavender piled far behind them. 
Yet shore and clouds, great as they were, 
only a narrow strip between the pure blue 
above and below. Do you remember how, 
when you were small, they filled a glass of 
water full for you and then put on another 
drop, so that the water stood up over the 
edge of the glass? When these big lakes are 
still, they seem overfull of beauty, like that, 
and sometimes I can hardly bear its intensity. 


September 7 

Yesterday we meant to explore the bays on 
Lac La Croix. But on a small rice bay there 
was a tantalizing portage to Lac McAree, 
and we found ourselves over here. 

In the afternoon, I saw an elysian island 
ahead of us and begged for it. There seemed 
no place to land, but it looked so enticing we 
went all around it, and found at last a shel- 
tered horseshoe to the north where we could 
push in between fallen trees and water plants. 

This island seemed never to have had 
any one, except perhaps a dryad, set foot on 
it. A most ancient and primeval place, all 


BASS INDIAN 
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Here’s real Indian 
footwear for real In- 
dian pleasures. Bass 
Indian Tans are real 
moccasins. Just the 
thing for camping, 
canoeing, and all out- 
door wear. They’re as 
comfortable as bed- 
room slippers. They’re 
tough and long-lasting. 
Made by the largest @ 
manufacturer of out- 
door footwear. See the 
shoes, boots and moc- 
casins for every sport- 
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free catalog. 
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IRLS! 


Watch Ants Keep House 
Under the 
Ground! 


Watch the ant 
nurses tend the baby 
ants! 

Watch the soldier 
ants defend the 
children against kid- 
nappers! 

The ants that live 
right in your back 
yard lead lives like tiny human beings. They have a 
queen; they keep cows that they milk; some of them 
plant gardens 

1 of this can be watched in our beautifully colored 
steel-and-glass Fullview Double Ant House. The houses 
are so made that the ants lead their normal lives in 
underground darkness, but can be watched perfectly. 
Two different ant families can live in the house at the 
same time. 

Get one for your room! Take one to Summer Camp! 

Price (without ants) $3.95 f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Write 
for Free Catalog andjinstructions. 


NATURE LABORATORIES, INC. 
P. O. Box 325 Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Don’t forget—YOU 
HAVE A DATE TO KEEP 
WITH YOUR CAMERA! 


The date may be any time at all 
between now and October Ist; it 
may be any number of days when 
the sun is right for picture-taking 
and you find a subject that appeals 
to you—whether it be a pet, a pal, 
or a place you love. Keep that date 
with your camera, and send the re- 
sults to us as your entry in the 
Having-Fun-With-a-Camera Con- 
test. Your date with your camera 
may win a valuable prize. 

If you missed the rules which were printed 
in the May and June issues, send a self- 
Comest Editor, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
14 West 49th Street, New York City and 


the ue will be forwarded to you by return 
mail. 
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deep shadows and deep green moss and 
boulders. No wide sunny spaces, only bits 
of gold. Dark hollows, filled with densely 
matted pine needles and vine tangles; doubled 
twisted trees leaning low over the water. 
But there was no place to camp at all. 

On a little farther, we found a sunnier 
island and another darker one, with a small 
and lovely bay between. As we came into it, 
six mallard ducks were swimming. there. 
They flew up as we came close and went 
skimming around us. 

Then as we went on, a single duck, fly- 
ing up from the woods, went south and 
then came circling back. A mother duck, 
we knew—and her children. had already dis- 
appeared. On through a narrow channel 
with a clear pine wood on the east shore. 
Around the corner we found a lily pond, 
peaceful and silvered; then, behind an is- 
land, a wide blue lake again. We didn’t 
need to see any more. We came back into 
the inlet and, after hesitating between the 
clear pine woods and the island, we some- 
how chose the island. 

When we landed, the great pine trunks 
were gilded with light, and ferns and thick- 
ets of blueberries were enameled gold, green- 
gold, and green-blue. There was a breath of 
scented wind, and then we heard a hermit 
thrush singing, the first one we had heard in 
our canoe country. That most haunting gold- 
dark song, gold with realized rapture, dark 
with unrealized grief—I will never hear it 
again without longing for this place. 

Lee made our camp above a ledge of 
rocks, in the midst of treetops. It was the 
hottest middle of the afternoon and I lay on 
my back in thick, soft, gray moss in the 
shadow of the widest pine while Lee 
chopped down trees for the tent, and the 
mother duck flew wildly over the island, 
calling for her children. 

When it grew cooler and the shadows 
were long down the hill, I cooked supper 
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while Lee cleaned the fish I had caught on 
the way down. I picked blueberries by the 
bush; it’s quicker that way, and they make 
an exotic centerpiece with the luminous ber- 
ries exquisite as flowers, and their pointed 
leaves now turned to crimson lacquer, 

Here, I had my most attractive place to 
get supper. A crack in the rocks for my 
fireplace, the flat top of the rock for a table, 
and I looked down through _ interlaced 
boughs, over islands and golden water. Lee 
chopped a path down through the ash trees 
and shrubs to the east shore, a little vista 
through green leaves, down to green ripples 
and slim reeds. 

As we ate supper we could see the blue 
night coming from the east. Blue night 
over there, and it was reaching out for us. 
I never saw it come up the sky to us like 
that before. The moon began to make a 
faint rainbow path on the lake. This young 
moon made everything around us more sol- 
itary—I suppose because I've watched it 
so often at home. 

Lee and I sat on the cliff edge. The little 
duck came swimming around the island, from 
moonlight to dark shadow, still calling her 
lost children. She was so small, and she 
wasn't calling frantically now, but in a sub- 
dued way, reassuringly and tenderly. 

When at last the mosquitoes drove us into 
our tent there was still a view, through the 
netting, of black branches drooping across 
the white lake and a great emerald star. 

Wild clouds, too, that grew wilder and 
heavier till a terrific storm broke in the west. 
The lightning and thunder became almost 
continuous, and the wind dinned in the 


trees. Lee got really worried about the 
tent blowing away. 
“Shall we pack everything?” he said. 


“But if the tent blows away, it will be so 
tragic that all the little things might as well 
blow away, too!” We grew sillier and 
sillier as the wind blew harder and harder, 


THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD 


fat little one’ passed off smoothly. Mrs. 
Green’s help was not required as Martha 
managed the kitchen end, including the “‘dish- 
ing-up,” and Bunny and Imp did excellent 
team work at the table while Joe was, if any- 
thing, in the way, to his own obvious surprise. 

It was odd, but the leadership of the group 
lay undoubtedly between Martha and Bunny. 
Imp was practically a waitress, serving under 
an efficient butler whose all-seeing eye flitted 
busily over every detail. Joe filled-in between 
Bunny and Mattie, humbly passing steaming 
platters to Imp at his sister's command, or 
carrying Bunny’s Napoleonic suggestions back 
to her. At this young gentleman's whispered 
orders, Joe found himself calling chauffeurs, 
or bringing owner-driven cars up to the neat 
entrance, or lighting the guests down the path 
with an electric lantern borrowed from the 
ever useful dairy; and Imp, at a commanding 
gesture from her superior officer, found her- 
self assisting the ladies into their coats. But 
it all “went like clockwork,” as they assured 
each other when the last car had vanished 
down the road, and Bunny and Imp drove 
home to Hartslea happily together, tired but 
triumphant. They had enjoyed their hours at 
the tea house enormously, and, tacitly, both 
assumed that this pleasant association with the 
enterprise would continue. 

Bunny advised against trying to arrange 
Mr. Hartless’s visit to the tearoom on Satur- 


day; and Imp was really relieved, as the risk 
of bringing him there was too great for what 
both she and Bunny now agreed would be a 
very small result, 

“It would have been nothing but swank, 
anyhow,” Bunny observed wisely. “I'd have 
fumbled it, I'll bet; and you, too, maybe, with 
that Theresa girl off the job. Because Joe 
couldn’t take my place even if he wanted to, 
you know.” 

“Oh, no—Joe couldn’t take your place,” 
Imp assured him honestly. “He'd flop on us, 
I'm afraid.” 

Not that Joe wasn’t willing to try. The 
sight of Bunny, deft and commanding in his 
white jacket, had opened the young book- 
keeper's eyes as to what a bright young man 
could do, and he was already possessed with 
a desire to take the reins of the family back 
into his own hands, 

“Bliss won't be staying here, anyway, Mat,” 
he said warningly, “and you'd better not take 
up with too many of these bright ideas of his. 
We'll have to swing this alone, you know, in 
the end.” 

“Ye-es, I suppose we will,” she answered, 
“but he'll be free week-ends, for a while, any- 
way. He said so. And he’s got an idea—oh, 
well, it’s probably just a—there’s probably 
nothing to it.” 

“Nothing to what?” her brother demanded. 

“T'll tell you later, Joe, if it amounts to any- 
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and I laughed so at Lee trying to hold on to 
three corners of the tent at once, dashing 
around like a chipmunk, that I could hardly 
hold down the corner I was responsible for. 

September 9 

This afternoon we went over to the ancient 
island, and I drifted around in the canoe 
while Lee went on shore to paint. After 
that we went to the rapids to fish. I 
laughed till I cried down there—the loons 
were nothing to me. Stepping out of the 
canoe, the rock was slippery and my foot 
went into the water. Lee has been training 
me, ever since we started, in getting in and 
out of a canoe properly, so now he said re- 
provingly, “No sense in that!’ Then he 
stepped out, on the same treacherous stone, 
and went, z/pp, down on his back in the 
lake. I never saw such an amazed expression. 
“No sense in that, Lee!” I said sternly. 

September 10 

Last night I woke, sometime after mid- 
night, and went out on the cliff to see 
what the night was like. Under a black pine, 
looking out over the dim water, I felt strange 
and small. The stillness had an inexplicable 
poignancy. All that space of land and water 
out there—it belonged to porcupines walking 
in the moonlight, and slender deer, and 
furry round bears, and wolves. And at that I 
heard a wolf howl far down the shore. 
After the blood-curdling moose call, this 
seemed only pleasantly eerie. Still, I went 
inside our tent. 

To-morrow we start back again, for we 
want to have a leisurely trip home. The 
poplars and birch and maples on the stony 
hills will be gold and scarlet soon—we are 
looking forward to that. 

But I don’t want to leave. I'll always 
remember this place, and long for it a 
little. Islands and the sunlight through 
great branches, the wild laughter of the 
loons, and the scent of our wood smoke. It 
will be like a lost kingdom. 
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thing,” she said evasively and with that he was 
forced to be content. 

Irene longed to be with them on Saturday, 
but Aunt Ida’s tactful suggestion that it would 
be her father’s last Saturday at home for some 
time, carried weight, and she had decided to 
give up her visit to the “House by the Road” 
when Fate stepped in and, by means of an un- 
expected attitude on Dad's part, changed her 
plan. 

The guests had gone and the family were 
sitting about the luncheon table lazily, sur- 
prised to find themselves actually alone for 
once, on a week-end. 

“How are your tenants getting on, Imp?” 
Christy asked casually. “Do they still like the 
house as much as ever?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Has Miss Medloss got her job yet?” Aunt 
Ida inquired. 

“Her job? Oh, that’s not till spring, I be- 
lieve,” Imp answered, a little confused. 

“What's that you said?” Mr. Hartless shot 
out. “What was that name, again?” 

He was staring straight at Imp, who jumped 
slightly. “Whose name, Dad?” she asked. 
“Martha Medloss, you mean? Her brother's 
Joe Medloss—he has a job at the dairy.” 

Her father’s cigar poised at his lips un- 
lighted while the match burned down to his 
fingers; he winced, licked his thumb, and laid 
the cigar down. (Continued on page 49) 
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THE RULES FOR THE NUTCRACK- 
ER SUITE CAPTION CONTEST 


For the caption that best reveals 
what the picture on page 30 is about, 
a prize of a new book will be awarded. 
Brevity will be a point in favor of any 
caption. Each competitor may send as 
many as she chooses. Please print 
captions and include only your name, 
address, age, and date on the same 
sheet of paper. Address your entries 
to the Caption Contest Editor, c/o 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City. You do not 
have to be a subscriber to enter this 
contest. Entries must be mailed by 
July twenty-fifth. 











WHO CRACKED THE 
MAY NUT? 


Three hundred and forty-two girls 
submitted captions for the fifth Nut- 
cracker-Suite drawing, published in 
the May issue. The Editors have 
been much impressed with the va- 
riety of interpretation shown in these 
captions—and, indeed, the picture 
has drawn out so many excellent ones 
that it is difficult to choose the win- 
ner. It has been decided, however, 
that the most comprehensive title is 
The Ambassador From Hobohemia, 
sent by Janet Crosby of Chicago, 
Illinois. Janet will receive a book as 
a prize. 

There were many duplications of 
certain ideas: for instance, The Mas- 
querader, or some variation, was sub- 
mitted by thirty-eight girls; The Prod- 
igal Son Returns by nineteen girls; 
The Vagabond King by fourteen; 
titles containing the idea of a dis- 
tinguished person traveling incognito 
by ten girls; King of the Hobos by 
fourteen; If Wishes Were Motor 
Cars, Beggars Might Ride by eight; 
The Prince or the Pauper? by four- 
teen; The King Steps Out by twelve; 
and King for a Day by twenty girls. 

Other good titles were: A Tramp 
Inherits; Just Bequeathed a Fortune; 
A Rich Relative Dies: Long-lost Rel- 
ative; Hobo Convention Headquar- 
ters; The Tramps’ Annual Banquet; 
He Made His Millions Begging; Ho- 
bo Goes Highbrow; A Bum Joke; 
Rags and Tatters vs. High Hatters; 
One of the Four Million; Only a 
Bumina GildedCaége; InitiationOdd- 
ity; Just Another Advertising Stunt; 
Avoiding Publicity; A Dare; Distin- 
guished Explorer is Welcomed to 
America’s Metropolis; Sherlock Hol- 
mes in Disguise; Perhaps He Is a 
Noted Artist; A Genuine Actor; The 
Hobo Impersonator; Clark Gable in 
“Hobo’s Dream”; Edward VIII In- 
cognito; The Winner of the Irish 
Sweepstakes; Mr. Cinderella Dis- 
regards His Fairy Godmother’s 
Warning; The Fancy Dress Ball; 
After the Ball Is Over; The Black 
Sheep Returns; RitzRaff; Royal 
Ragamuffin Goes Ritzy; A Door- 
man’s Nightmare; A Vagabond’s 
Dream; Scavenger Hunt—Item No. 
1; A Modern Rip Van Winkle; The 
King Returns; The Beggars Are 
Coming to Town; and A Sheep in 
Wolt’s Clothing. 
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ANNA COYLE 

Your Shopping Scout arrives this month 
all aflutter with the thrill of new ideas. This 
is the year to make things! Almost every- 
thing of style importance is handmade, it 
seems. So here is where many of you shine. 
I wish you could have been right at your 
Shopping Scout's elbow as she viewed the 
smart mew accessories in the shops and 
gleaned ideas for you at special exhibitions. 
Here are a few favorites, 


5D 


Carved Accessories 
The new carved bracelets, and 
buttons are stunning with cotton, or linen, 
dresses and suits. They are of wood, carved 
or filed for relief effect, and colored in bril- 
liant hues. If you wish, you can make them 





rings, 





yourself and get fascinating results. Ab- 
stract patterns, bird motifs, initials, club 
emblems, and floral designs are popular. 


Decorated wood boxes and plates have many 
uses, also. A plate in nautical motif is par- 
ticularly smart. A set of instructions and all 
the materials are available at small cost. 








Have a Halo! 


There’s a halo for every occasion. Have 
|a raffa halo, with belt to match, to wear 
riding, playing tennis, or at the beach! 


Weave in a few strands of wooden beads 
with the raffia, for a halo that is new and 
| different; have crépe paper halos in pastel 
tints to wear in the evening. Such color com- 
| binations as jade green, light amber, and 
| fuchsia—or old rose, peach, and powder 
| blue—are lovely with a summer party frock. 
| Or you might have a halo in braided yarn, in 
| the gay California colors that are tops this 
season. If you're handy with your fingers, 
it’s no trick at all to make them yourself. 
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A HANDCRAFT: - 





. . that achieves stunning effects in a 
minimum of time. 


Sketch and do all forms of 
handcraft work with TUNED 
PALET color products. 


- Gregonen No. 3— 
8 colo: 


enegsossecs 10c box 
‘armen No. 4- 
16 colors..............20¢ box 
* Crayonex No. 323-— 
24 colors.. . 30c box 


* Crayonex No. 326— 
32 colors...... ....50c box 
* Payons No. 341— 
8 colors..... . 25c box 
(include postage) 


Use the charming, useful and 
individual O-P Craft items 






















They assure practical, fin- 
ished decorated pieces. 
Color carve rings.. $1.25 doz. 
State size—smal!, medium, large) 
Bracelets .................. $1.40 doz. 
i bicienctsrcecacnen Te ™ 
Trinket Boxes.......... 1.75 * 
Buttons...... ......50 for $1.00 
No. 1700 Wood Box, 25c each or 
25 for $5.00 
(Sanded wood—metal hinges) 
8’’ Wooden Piate.......... 25c each 


SPECIAL OFFER 

7 Craft items as illustrated and de- 

scribed above $1.00 postpaid 

(add 25c for Cray paex No. 323 
Payons } 

Packet of ideas for qnegutiien - 

Te OR Send 1 0c for idea packet 


ae ll_ enjoy the combination of 
TUNED PALET colors on O- 
Craft. Order now—use convenient 
coupon below. 





he Cra 
Dept. AG-7, Gandusty, Ohio 


Enclosed is $........ 


. please send me items checked below. 


-$1.00 


Be sure to [) 7 craft items and idea packet.......... 


enclose pro- OD Crayonex No. 






peramount. [) Idea packet only 


Address..... 


‘State 


Bypronapteccooneenennsoneceassssconeatonsaczees 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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BEAUTIFUL TRINKETS 
can be made quickly, easily and at such 
moderate cost, by the new WALCO 
method of INDIAN BEAD CRAFT. 
GORGEOUS PLAQUES 


of striking colors for home decoration, 


are simple to make with the new; 
= « PORCELAIN TILE - CRAFT by by 


COSTUME JEWELRY 

now “all the rage” on Park Avenue and 

in Hollywood, can be made with little 

effort, by oe newest of WALCO Crafts 
— Colorful WOOD BEADS! 

for 3 complete BOOKS OF 

oe ND ACTUAL 

ID SAMPLE CARDS covering all 

Croft (or 10c for any specific Craft). 


Ww 
A 
L 
Cc 





















Wood-Bead Bags 
It is a classic—the wood-bead bag! The 
new note this season is the bag with a handle. 
All white is always good. For those who like 


bright colors, red, green, blue, and brown 
combined with white, will harmonize with 
almost every summer costume. A_ package 
containing beads and directions for making 
the bag illustrated here is available at a 
reasonable price, and you'll find it fun to 
make one to carry with your Summer dresses. 





Shopping List—Questions about where to ob- | 
tain any of the articles mentioned here will | 
be answered. Be sure to send a self- addressed | 
stamped envelope with your request. 












Simply mention your name and —-. 
We will mail material 0 


BEAD COMP! 


Dept La 376M W. 37th St. St., N.Y.C. 


~RAFFIA 


Bags, Beads, Belts, Purses, Etc. 
3 oz. Natural, 2 oz. Red, Green, Orange, Brown 
and Blue Raffia, 1 Woeod Button Mold to make 
Envelope Braided Bag (includes 1 needle and 
complete instructions). Post Paid 400 
Send 10c for our New Creative Handicraft Catalog. 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 


130 Beekman Street New York City 


RINGS S112] 




















TREASURE ESS 


 Telel Rp 











B 600 FREE o> 


rite CRESCENT vanes 
42F 4 Fkd. & Tor. Aves., Phila., 


YARNS FOR HAND KNITTING 
FINEST QUALITY. | CUT RATE PRICES. 

SAMPLES, SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK. PROMPT SERVICE 


SUNRAY YARNS, 349 Grand St. (Dept.T-7), N.Y. CITY 








Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75 tb.—Shetland §2. os 
ri ~~ & Nub Yarns $4.00 | 


Four Extraordinary ae 


YARN NOVELTY CO., tae. BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 









| 
McCall 9296 








J) 


Mon — ’ 

ay \} \} 

NY | | McCall 9216 McCall 9310 
fi LN 

9216 au 9310 


E BRIGHT and cool these summer days in frocks you've made yourself. For sports, 
there is the sleeveless frock with its own matching scarf that’s smartest when tied 
around one’s head. For daytime, a plain colored dress with contrasting braid, or a print 
in a sheer cotton. Each one of the designs illustrated is easy to make, for the simple 


printed instructions in the pattern enable you to sew quickly, while the printed cutting 
line assures you a frock cut exactly like the original. 


9296—25 CENTS—SIZES 6 TO 14. SIZE 12 REQUIRES 3 YARDS OF 35-INCH MATERIAL. 25% YDS. RIBBON. 


9253—25 CENTS—SIZES 12 TO 18, 36 TO 42. SIZE 14 REQUIRES 27/, YARDS OF 35-INCH MATERIAL. 
SCARF, 7/g YARD. 
9216—25 CENTS—SIZES 12 TO 20. 


FOR SIZE 14, 3 YARDS OF 39-INCH MATERIAL IS REQUIRED. 13/4 
YARDS BRAID FOR PIPING. 


/4 


9310—25 CENTS—SIZES 14 TO 18, 36 TO 46. SIZE 14 CALLS FOR 3 YARDS OF 39-INCH FABRIC, 
CONTRASTING PIPING, 34 YARD. : 
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SUSAN CALLED SALLY 


volleying back at his feet. She picked up 
a couple of points. She was utterly fagged, 
spending her strength recklessly. Only when 
Kolb rolled the balls to her under the net 
did she know that game had been passed. 
Only when he held up his hand and signaled 
for them back did she realize that the set 
had been deuced again. She was breathing 
through her mouth, gripping her racquet des- 
perately in order to keep it from slipping in 
her hand. 

Once, at the net for a smash, she saw Kolb 
back-pedaling furiously, and instead she drop- 
shotted one barely over the webbing. Her 
point. She came in again, saw him running 
toward her for the anticipated cut, and 
smashed again for the putaway. The third 
time he was undecided, wary, in mid-court, 
and she lobbed the ball behind him, waited 
for his miraculous, scrambling recovery, and 
cut it so sharply across court that the man 
on the bench raised his hand and caught it 
on the bounce. 

“Bravo!” he cried and ran onto the court. 
“The true tennis heart!” 

“Why?” gasped Sally. ‘What's the mat- 
ter?” 

“You've won the set, 11-9!" 

Sally caught the edge of the net and wob- 
bled toward the bench. “I've got to rest,” 
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the curtained-off closet may even add a 
pleasant decorative note. Your father or 
your brother may be able to do the con- 
struction work, or a local carpenter may be 
called in. 

And now about the bathroom facilities. 
In very few summer cottages are there guest- 
rooms with private baths. It is more likely 
that several guests will have to share the 
same bathroom; perhaps there is only one 
for everybody. As special hostess, there- 
fore, you may have to work out a schedule 
for baths for the crowd, just as baths are 
scheduled for passengers on some of the 
smaller boats. And you will certainly have 
to assign individual towel racks in the bath- 
room, or else there will be hopeless con- 
fusion. Write each person’s name on a slip of 
paper and thumb-tack it securely right over 
the rack on which his or her towels are hung. 
It cuts down the congestion at rush hours if 
your sleeping quarters are provided with 
washstands, washbowls, and pitchers. You 
can still buy the old-fashioned kind, or there 
are newer, smaller varieties in gay colored 
enamel-ware with neat covered tops, ' that 
are practical and attractive. 

As for table napkins, paper ones are per- 
fectly permissible and very sensible indeed. 
But if your mother prefers that you use 
cotton or linen napkins, you will need to 
provide each guest with a napkin ring, or 
some means of identification. A wooden 
clothes pin on which the guest’s name is 
written, serves very nicely. Perhaps you 
will decide to keep the labeled clothes pins as 
a sort of record of your summer guests. It 
is fun to look through the collection year 
after year; and, when a guest returns for a 
later visit, you simply hunt up the pin which 
he or she used the previous summer. 

When you get to the important business 
of planning meals for your house party, there 


she said. “I never played tennis like that be- 
fore. I never had to.” 

Kolb laughed. “As soon as you started 
coming to the net I knew you had me. It 
was inspiring to see you figuring, scheming. 
I enjoyed being trimmed.” 

“Where,” demanded Sally, “did you learn 
to play that kind of tennis?” 

The elder Kolb interrupted. “An explana- 
tion is due you, Miss Forth. I know more 
about you than you think, through my friend, 
Mr. Marcum. I came here principally to look 
at you.” 

“Huh? I mean—what?” 

“Mr. Marcum knows of my difficulty at 
the school in the department of physical edu- 
cation, tennis especially. He telephoned me 
that a guest of his daughter's looked prom- 
ising. He told me, too, that employment 
which would allow you to enter college would 
be most welcome to you. So I drove over 
and brought my son to give you your ex- 
amination, so to speak. He's a good judge— 
you remember him, from the newspapers?” 

Sally shook her head. 

The young man, spinning his racquet, said, 
“As Nemo Blok. My last name, reversed.” 

“The Little Machine! Of course. Two 
years ago. And that was you?” 


Kolb grinned, nodding. 
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“But why give it up? You were nearly 
top flight, and climbing fast.” 

“I was too short. And I had other things 
to do.” 

The elder Kolb continued, “I had observed 
your play yesterday afternoon against that 
plump young man, and your form was excel- 
lent. But there was another doubt that I 
wanted cleared away.” 

He turned to her with the twinkling smile 
that every Niantic girl remembers. “So now, 
if you'd like to come and take over our ten- 
nis department, in return for a modest salary, 
we would be very glad to have you. The 
hours for lessons can be arranged to suit 
your classes—if that will be agreeable to 
you.” 

Sally Forth said nothing. Speech wasn’t 
convenient. But she put out her hand and 
gripped Professor Kolb’s in wordless accep- 
tance. 

“And the doubt you had about me?” 

“Yes—there was a doubt. From your ear- 
lier play I had the impression that you didn’t 
always do your best; that you were throwing 
points. That, of course, would have been 
too bad.” He looked at her understandingly. 
“One must be true to oneself, first of all.’’ 

“Yes,” agreed Sally Forth humbly. “I 
know that—now.” 


GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 


are several things to consider. Of first im- 
portance is the amount of work required for 
preparing and serving the food. No one, 
neither you nor your mother, nor your guests, 
should have to spend a great deal of time 
in the kitchen. Therefore, you must plan 
food that does not require tedious prepara- 
tion—and that does not make too many dishes 
to wash up afterward. 

Amateur cooks and experienced ones, like- 
wise, use a great many cooking dishes unless 
they keep a check on themselves. They use 
more for fussy recipes than for simple ones. 
If you are a girl who likes to try out new 
recipes, be wary of those that require a sauce- 
pan for this, a chopping bowl for that, an 
egg beater, two or three measuring cups, a 
meat grinder and a spatula. In no time at 
all, you can accumulate a pile of pots and 
pans that will dampen the spirits of the most 
cheerful dishwater in the party. Better skip 
everything that sounds elaborate, and stick 
to fundamentals. When you want to cook 
a hearty meal, make it a stew or a pot roast, 
with the vegetables and meat all cooked to- 
gether in the same big pot. There are hun- 
dreds of variations of dishes of the “one-pot 
meal” type. 

Canned foods are also valuable as time- and 
labor-savers and are practically indispensable 
for lazy-weather cooks. There are canned 
soups, for instance. It is always a good idea 
to use some of them in your menus. They 
make a cosy beginning for lunch or dinner on 
a chilly day. They are fine for a midmorning 
pick-up after your guests have stayed at the 
beach too long and are slightly blue and 
shivery. And a cup of hot consommé is nice 
to serve as a nightcap just before going to 
bed. 

Some of the canned soups are improved 
by additional flavoring, or by combining two 
or three varieties. For instance, put a can 


of cream of mushroom soup with a can of 
chicken broth, and you have a brand new 
flavor. Split pea, tomato, and beef consomme 
also combine nicely. Or you can make a 
delicious bean soup by using a can of baked 
beans, and adding to it a can of tomatoes 
and a can of beef broth. Let the whole thing 
simmer a little with a piece of bay leaf, some 
chopped up onion and a few celery tops. 
Add a little hot water if the mixture is too 
thick. Put through a coarse sieve and serve 
with a slice of lemon floating on top. It's 
terribly good and unusual. 

Then there are canned fish and canned 
meats without which no summer cupboard 
would be complete. Sardines! Who could 
do without them? So good for sandwiches; 
and delicious sprinkled with lemon juice, 
curry powder, and paprika, and broiled on 
buttered toast to a nice, warm brown. 

Canned tongue is particularly tasty, better 
in the large jars than in the small ones. Let 
the jar stand in the icebox until it is time 
to serve the meal. Then open and slice the 
meat very thin. Or if you want a hot meat, 
heat the sliced tongue in a sauce made of a 
cupful of rich beef bouillon, a quarter of a 
glassful of currant jelly, and a little lemon 
juice. 

Some of the more economical canned meats 
are corned beef hash, ravioli, chili con carne, 
frankfurts, and dried beef. For a really 
sumptuous meal there are canned baked 
ham and whole roast chicken. 

One decided advantage in using canned 
foods in your summer entertaining is that 
they give you the utmost freedom in decid- 
ing whether a cold meal, or a hot one, will 
be more acceptable. You know how fickle 
summer weather can be—chilly one day, 
sizzling the next. If you buy a roast for 
dinner, regardless of the weather, there is 
nothing for it but to light the oven and 
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proceed to roast the meat, even though the 
thermometer soars—and even though your 
oven not only heats up the kitchen, but all 
outdoors as well. With canned meat you 
can have a hot dinner or a cold one, and you 
can wait until the last minute before you 
decide which it is to be. It is no trick at 
all and you don’t have to run down to the 
store, either, just because you have changed 
your mind. 


ATURALLY, neither you nor your moth- 

er will approve of serving all your meals 
out of cans. After all, this is summer and 
you are living in the country where, sup- 
posedly, you are close to a good supply of 
fresh products from farms and_ gardens. 
Strange as it may seem, it is often easier to 
get fresh fruits and fresh vegetables in a big 
city market than it is in the country! Some 
times there are excellent roadside places; and 
occasionally there are neighbors who have 
corn and asparagus and eggs and broilers 
to sell. Use all the fresh country products 
you can get, for there is nothing more de- 
licious, or more of a treat to visitors from 
the city. If you have your own garden, so 
much the better. Let your guests gather the 
eggs, pick berries, apples, cherries. Send 
them out to the pasture for blackberries for 
a shortcake; or for elderberry blossoms for 
fritters. Did you know that elderberry 
blossoms are surprisingly delectable when 
dipped in batter and fried crisp and brown? 
Drain them on absorbent paper and serve 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. They will 
be a real surprise for your city guests. 

In planning desserts, specialize in the type 
that can be made in advance so as to have 
the kitchen free for the preparation of the 
main dish when meal time comes around. 
Fruit desserts are usually the most acceptable 
in summer and the easiest, too. Ice cream 
is not difficult if you have a large electric 
refrigerator. But you cut down on your 
supply of ice cubes on days when you make 
ice cream, so don’t plan on having iced tea 
at the same meal unless your box turns out 
the cubes pretty fast. 

You will want a supply of cookies and 
perhaps a cake on hand, to fill in with. Left- 
over cake, even after it gets dry, has many 
uses. It is excellent in charlottes and trifles, 
both very easy to make. A good “trifle” to 
start with is crumbled-up cake, sliced bananas, 
a very little strawberry preserve, and whipped 
cream, arranged in layers. Let it stand for 
about an hour in the refrigerator to get 
chilled and to allow the flavors to blend. 

One thing more before you actually write 
out your menus. Plan to serve real break- 
fasts to your house party guests. Some of 
them will protest, “Oh, I never eat anything 
for breakfast. Just a little fruit juice.” 
Don’t be misled by any such nonsense. At 
home, perhaps they are satisfied with juice, or 
with nothing at all. But in the country every 
one eats and enjoys breakfast. Indeed, it is 
one of the most delightful meals of the day. 
Often it is served on the porch, or terrace. 
The air is cool and fresh. The more ener- 
getic risers have been down for a dip in the 
lake and are as hungry as bears. 

It is a waste of time to inquire, “Will you 
have an egg?” Just go ahead and serve eggs, 
the nicest, freshest ones you can get. Have 
crisp bacon, too, and plenty of toast and tall 
glasses of cold, sweet milk. Some morning, 
try fried tomatoes with the bacon. Dust the 
sliced tomatoes with cracker meal, and fry 
in butter to a delicate brown. Begin the 
meal with fruit, whatever is in season. Mel- 
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ons, berries, or peaches, usually. On chilly 
mornings have hot chocolate, beaten with an 
egg beater until light and foamy. And al- 
ways some jams or preserves to eat on the 
toast or hot bread. 

A hearty breakfast, a light luncheon, and 
a simple but fairly substantial meal in the 
cool of the early evening, is the general for- 
mula I would suggest to country hostesses. 
Add to these three meals a before-bedtime 
snack, and your guests will be comfortably 
and happily fed. 

Whether or not your mother will entrust 
the marketing to you is a question. In case 
she thinks you may as well begin to learn 
now as later, here are some pointers which 
may be useful to you: 

Before you go to market, write out all 
your menus for the week in detail. You may 
change them later, but write them out never- 
theless. With the menus before you, and 
likewise your cook book if you are using 
special recipes, make up your list of grocer- 
ies. Classify the items under these headings: 
Meat; Vegetables and Fruit; Staples; Dairy 
Products. 

The main part of the marketing should 
be done before your guests arrive. Of course 
you cannot buy everything that you will need 
for the entire week, but you can get all the 
canned and packaged goods and enough meat, 
butter, eggs, fruit, and vegetables to last for 
two or three days. It usually takes quite a 
lot of time to go to the store, and, after you 
get there, you may spend a full half hour 
or more getting your order put up—provided 
you can get a clerk to wait on you. If you 
want to be extra efficient, make up a sup- 
plementary order for the things your menu 
requires for the middle of the week, and 
another list for the latter part. Mark each 
list with your name and the date on which 
supplies will be needed. Give these lists to 
the grocer when you do the main part of 
your marketing. “I will be in again on 
Thursday and on Saturday,’”’ you may say to 
him. “Will you have these things ready 
so that I can call for them about four o'clock?” 


UMMER colony stores are often busy places, 

and the grocer will be only too glad 
to have time in which to get your order 
packed between waiting on other customers. 
Of course, you would have to be phenome- 
nal to be able to foresee every single need 
and not have to add to your list. But adding 
a few items is simple as compared with 
making up the entire order, especially if your 
guests are waiting for you. 

As for quantities, only experience in feed- 
ing your friends will teach you exactly how 
much to buy. There are many variable fac- 
tors. In very hot weather, people eat less 
than they do when the air is brisk and sharp. 
Food that is excellently cooked disappears 
faster than does food that is only middling 
good. With young people as guests there 
never seems to be enough milk, no matter 
how much you buy, but you can figure out 
about how much you will need, remembering 
that a quart equals four glasses. The aver- 
age girl or boy drinks a glass of milk ar al- 
most every meal. With eight or ten young 
milk drinkers to buy for, you will need almost 
that many quarts per day! 

In buying meat, I think your mother will 
agree that it is better to buy a bigger piece 
than you really need, instead of one that 
will be exactly enough. For there are so 


many things to do with left-over meat, es- 
pecially when you have lunches to think of, 
One very good way to prepare for a house 
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party is to bake a big ham, not less than 
fourteen pounds, the day before your guests 
are due. That is, if you have an adequate 
oven and the weather is favorable. Other- 
wise, boil some chickens, or cook until ten- 
der a piece of veal or lamb, so as to have 
the meat and broth available for a jellied 
meat loaf, or for curries, salads, sandwich- 
spreads or creamed dishes. 

In buying things like sweet corn, you 
simply have to count up your family and 
guests, and multiply by the number of ears you 
think each one will eat. Three is the aver- 
age for my family. Yours may be more or 
less. Cook all the corn the day it is picked. 
It is never so good the second day. If there 
is any left, cut the kernels off the cob and put 
in a covered dish in the refrigerator. Next 
day you may combine these cut-off kernels 
with lima beans; or with shrimp and eggs 
and milk to make a baked dish; or you may 
make green-corn cakes to serve with maple 
syrup for a very grand breakfast dish. Left- 
overs are the least of your worries. In fact, 
they provide all kinds of exciting possibilities 
for varying your menus. , 


OW we come to the crucial matter of 

getting the cooking and housekeeping ac- 
complished in the easiest possible way. Don’t 
start out by asking every one to help, or you 
will soon find yourself exhausted with the 
business of keeping things going and _ re- 
membering where you left off. Instead, divide 
up the jobs and let each person be responsible 
for one thing. One girl is to set the table, 
including a centerpiece of fruit or flowers 
which she may plan herself. One girl makes 
the dessert, preferably in the morning so 
as to be out of the way when the other prep- 
arations are going on in the kitchen. Still 
another makes the salad, and, here again, the 
main part can be done in the morning—the 
lettuce washed and dried and put in the ice- 
box to get crisp and cold, the tomatoes peeled 
and set in a covered glass container; the 
scallions peeled and put into a bottle with 
a screw top—and so on, depending upon 
the ingredients that are to compose the salad. 
The dressing is all the better, too, for stand- 
ing a while. In fact, the thoughtful hostess 
will have made up a big jar of French 
dressing before her party starts. With this 
and a jar of mayonnaise on hand, the ap- 
pointed salad maker can branch out to suit 
herself. She can add chopped olives, hard- 
cooked eggs, catsup, pickle relish, crisp bacon, 
cheese, or whatever her recipes call for. 

Two people should work together to con- 
coct the main part of the meal, which usually 
consists of the meat and vegetables. 

Dividing the jobs in some such way as this 
will give a semblance of order in the kitchen. 
And what is more important, each guest will 
have the satisfaction of really accomplishing 
something definite. For satisfaction comes 
from doing something oneself from be- 
ginning to end, rather than from merely as- 
sisting, or just looking on. 

When there are boys in the crowd, it isn’t 
a bad idea to make them responsible for 
getting the breakfasts. You may end up by 
having bacon and eggs every morning, but 
what of that? On the other hand, they may 
surprise you with griddle cakes or hot 
muffins! They may even get up early and 
serve you deliciously fried fish which they 
have caught that morning while you were 
sleeping. Or they may tackle something as 
intricate as broiled finnan haddie, or cur- 
ried eggs. _You never know what boys can 
do until you give (Continued on page 46) 
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DELIGHTFUL PERSON 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA: Just imagine my sur- 
prise when I was reading In Step With the 
Times and came across the article about 
Margaret Mitchell! I have met Miss Mitchell 
and talked with her—and she is really a de- 
lightful person. Everything about her in the 
article is true. 

I have just renewed my subscription to 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for another two years. 
The magazine truly helps to make my Girl 
Scouting interesting. 

In the May issue I enjoyed Sweet Chariot 
most of all. Beautiful Eyes was also grand. 
Please let's have some more Bushy and Lofty 
stories. 

Blanche Krugman 


BACK IN SAN DIEGO 


Decatur, GeorGia: I was much surprised 
when I saw, in the May issue, the article, 
Mothering a Zoo, by Belle J. Benchley. I 
lived in San Diego for eight years and it 
seemed as if I were back there when I read 
that article, for I have been to that zoo many 
times. 

I also liked The Red Avengers’ Mystery 
by Ellis Parker Butler. The best department 
I have ever seen is In Step With the Times. 

Jeanne Roberta Lukens 


LOADS OF FUN 


Kansas City, Missourt: I liked the March 
cover extremely well and I enjoy the jokes 
and A Penny for Your Thoughts. The sto- 
ries are grand and I like Jean and Joan. | 
am glad I joined the Girl Scouts for I find it 
loads of fun, and I am certainly glad I take 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Sue Cooke 


ON THE RANCH 


HEMET, CALIFORNIA: I live on a ranch just 
outside of Hemet, California. I am thirteen 
years old, but I am only in the 5A grade at 
school, except for English and I am in the 
7B grade for that. There has been a good 
school near our ranch for just a little while 
and I have been going to it for about a year, 
having studied at home the rest of the time. 

I must get all the meals for twenty-four 
people, including our family of five and 
nineteen hands (as my mother died when I 
was four years old) so that, a year ago, I 
was sick and had to stay in the city of Los 
Angeles with my aunt. It was then that I 
first read this swell magazine. My cousin 
has taken THE AMERICAN GIRL for some time 
and she let me read all her copies. Then, as 
my three brothers and Dad are not very good 


cooks or dish-washers, and I was better, I 
went home. 

Boy! Did I miss THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
My oldest brother takes a magazine and I 
had been used to reading that, but, now that 
I had had a glimpse of a girls’ magazine, I 
sure did long for a subscription. Finally, my 
aunt came to visit us awhile, and brought 
along a paper showing that I had a two 
years’ subscription coming to me. 

All three of my brothers and I have two 
horses each. My two are a buckskin colt, 
age two-and-three-fourths, and a roan mare, 
age nine-and-a-half. My mare is so greedy 
that I have to be with her whenever she eats 
her oats because she might choke. She gobbles 
them so fast that I must keep patting her 
neck when she swallows. 

Now about THE AMERICAN GirL! I just 
love the Bushy and Lofty stories—and why 
can’t we have them all the time? The Phyl 
and Meg stories come next, and then the 
stories by Frances Wright. They certainly 
are swell. 

Then, for articles, I think the best I've 
read yet is in the May issue—the one by 
Belle Benchley. Please, can’t we have more 
by Mrs. Benchley about the same thing? I 
am very interested in pets, although I have 
none mentioned by her. I just have common 
ones like a cat, two dogs, three white rats, 
two guinea hens (that make an awful noise), 
a calf, and fifteen pigeons (not counting my 
two horses). 

I think the camera contest will be fun, 
and I can use my pets as subjects, 

A week or so ago I was hurt in a stampede 
by some cows, while I was milking, and here 
I am at my aunt's, lying on the couch en- 
joying myself, as I just read the May AMERI- 
CAN GirRL through. Soon, I'll have to go 
back home after this swell vacation, but I'll 
still have THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Carolina Dobbs 
P.S. I must say that the Beatrice Pierce arti- 
cles sure are helpful as my aunt has company 
a lot, and you haven’t much chance to learn 
etiquette on a ranch, with just men and boys 
around you. 


THANK YOU, DOROTHY 


MALVERN, Iowa: The other night, I com- 
pared the May 1933 number to the May 
1937 number, and I want to congratulate 
you on the fine improvement. There are so 
many more fine stories and articles now. 

May first was my fifteenth birthday and 
one of the nicest presents I received was the 
renewal of my subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL for two years. 
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My brother reads my magazines, too. Our 
favorites are the Bushy and Lofty stories, 
and the stories of the Detective Club. By the 
way, there aren't near enough Bushy and 
Lofty stories. Let’s have more. 

Now about the May magazine! The 
House by the Road is getting better every 
month. I thought The Red Avengers’ Mys- 
tery was one of the best Detective Club 
stories so far. The characters are so earnest 
that you wouldn’t think they could be as 
funny as they really are. The Meg and Phyl 
stories are another of my favorites, and I 
thought Beautiful Eyes was swell. Sweet 
Chariot was good, too. The articles were 
good (as usual). 

Dorothy Slothower 


TYPICAL OF AMERICAN GIRLS 


GREENVILLE, New HAMPSHIRE: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN GiRL for almost a year 
and I adore it. When I receive my magazine 
I just dive into it and gobble it up. Many of 
the stories—in fact all of them—are typical 
of American girls. Just regular things happen 
to the girls and boys in the stories, not like 
some stories in other magazines that are 
so full of crazy adventures that you feel 
as if they couldn't ever have happened to 
anyone. 

Do let's have some more Betty Bliss stories; 
and I specially liked the story and pictures, 
in the May magazine, called In the Prince's 
Garden. Please have some more articles about 
foreign camps and schools. 

Mothering a Zoo was simply grand. Let's 
have some more articles by Mrs. Benchley. 

Last but not least, I think that the camera 
contest will be grand! 

Jean Hall 


A FINE COMPANION 


New Hartrorp, New York: I really don’t 
see how any magazine could possibly be so 
intriguing and also have so many good points 
as THE AMERICAN GIRL. I have just re- 
cently re-subscribed, and I don’t know how I 
ever got on without such a fine companion. 
I do not agree with Alice Weinch, however, 
that we should receive THE AMERICAN GIRL 
twice a month. I believe that we appreciate 
it more if it only arrives once a month. 

I was thrilled to pieces when I came upon 
the pictures of Camp Andrée in one of the 
recent issues. I attended Camp Andrée last 
year and had such a glorious time that, al- 
ready, I am making preparations to go again 
this summer. Every Girl Scout should go. 

Keep on with the fine stories and articles, 
and I'm sure that soon every Girl Scout who 
enjoys good reading, will subscribe. 

Nancy Anne Evans 
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GOOD OLD 


them a chance to perform entirely on their 
own responsibility. 

As for the girls who visit you, most of 
them will know how to cook something. 
Very often you know what their talents are, 
and can plan accordingly. For instance, there 
is Betty who can make a chocolate sponge 
that melts in your mouth; and there is Grace 
who loves to fool with salad. Let them try 
out their specialties on your guests. Every 
one will praise their achievements and they 
will have a lot of fun out of their share of 
the work. 

Of course there are some girls who do not 
know a fork from an egg beater and who have 
never cooked anything. Well, their share 
will simply have to be the more menial tasks, 
such as sweeping, making beds, and dish- 
washing. But be gentle with them; and with 
all your guests; and with yourself. 

As hostess, you, of course, will have more 
work to do than any one else. But you must 
never appear to take your work seriously. 
You have peas to shell, we will say. They 
take quite a long time. Why coop yourself 
up in the kitchen for a half hour or so? In- 
stead, take the peas outside, jauntily as can 
be, and join your friends who are reading 
and talking under the big maple tree in the 
back yard. Do your shelling out there as 


THE SEVEN 


ly surveying her rapidly swelling ankle. 

“You can’t go on,” said Pauline. “Why 
didn’t you come back when we all told you 
to?” 

“Well, you see, we don’t have any rocks 
in N’Awl'ans,” explained Joy, ‘and I always 
supposed they were strongah.” 

“You see?” muttered Pauline as the three 
girls started home in the wake of the boys, 
two of whom were supporting Joy on a 
‘chair’ made of wrists and fists, while the 
third waited to relieve the first one who tired. 

“We see,” replied Louise. “Would you 
advise our doing likewise?” 

“Glory, no!” exclaimed Bobsy. “I hope 
I've got too much sense to risk my bones 
for any boy.” 

The sprain wasn’t a bad one and, in a 
week, Joy was about again. The sympathetic 
girls had played Monopoly with her, or had 
sat with her chatting, or knitting. But now 
they did these things by themselves, unat- 
tended by the boys except at casual moments 
when Joy was not available. For the most 
part they minded very little as there was al- 
ways plenty to do and to talk about and 
“get the giggles” over. It was only on Sat- 
urday nights that each felt a qualm. For 
there wasn’t much satisfaction in going to the 
dances knowing that you were second choice, 
and no fun to any two of them when the 
third—the seventh wheel of the moment— 
was left at home. Yes, Saturday night was 
a “washout.” And, worst of all, the cos- 
tume party to which they had been looking 
forward since the beginning of the summer, 
was approaching. Joy would go, of course, 
but somebody would be left out, and the 
three had agreed that, if all couldn't go, none 
would. 

It was the week after Joy sprained her 
ankle that Mayne asked Louise to go to the 
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SUMMER TIME 


though you weren’t even thinking about the 
job. “This is nothing which interferes with 
my enjoyment of my visitors,” your attitude 
should seem to say. Incidentally your visi- 
tors, if they notice what you are doing, will 
fall to and shell away with you, while the 
talk and reading goes on undisturbed. Present- 
ly the work will be done without any one 
feeling that there has been any work at all. 
Let that be the point-of-view in every phase 
of the housework. You can keep out every 
suggestion of drudgery if you plan well and 
if you resolve to do things in the simplest 
way! 

The entertainment will be the least diffi- 
cult thing to consider in planning your house 
party. At any summer place there are many 
possibilities. If there is a lake or river, you 
have swimming, boating, and perhaps fish- 
ing for those who like fishing. Swimming 
and lying in the sun on the beach are al- 
most enough. But you may want to add some- 
thing for in-between swims, such as tennis, 
or badminton. The latter is increasingly pop- 
ular each year, and a badminton court is a 
far easier thing to keep up than a tennis 
court. So it has that big advantage. Also it 
takes less room and the equipment costs less. 
And amateurs can have almost as much fun as 
experts. 


TH WHEEL 


regular Club dance on the following Satur- 
day. 

“Honored, I'm sure,” she said with a 
touch of sarcasm that was happily lost. 
“Who's taking Joy?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Mayne. “I'm 
not.” 

“Mad ?” 

“No—just fed up. Joy's an awfully nice 
girl, but she’s too much responsibility.” 

“Oh,” murmured Louise. 

“Yep. Take yesterday. We were swim- 
ming around the buoy as usual, when all 
of a sudden that kid takes it into her head 
that she’s going to swim to Fuller’s Rock. 
It doesn’t look far, I grant you, but you know 
there’s a strong undertow there. I told her 
so, but you needn't think she listened. She 
got a little more than half-way, with me fol- 
lowing, when I heard her say, ‘Mayne’—as 
if she was pretty frightened. And then I 
couldn't find her. Bov, was I scared! Well, 
I got hold of her all right—just happened to, 
I guess—and yelled. The coast guard got 
onto the fact that something was wrong and 
came out and hauled us in. It was kind of 
a close shave for both of us.” 

“I suppose she said they ‘didn’t have any 
undahtow in N’Awl’ans’.” 

Mayne chuckled. ‘Something like that. 
She said she had swum farther than that on 
the Gulf coast, lots of times, and nothing 
happened.” 

“She's awfully attractive, Mayne,” said 
Louise, disposed to be generous now that 
she had a firsthand invitation to the dance. 

“She’s a cute kid, but, gosh, you can’t 
spend your life getting a dame out of diffi- 
culties! You're just as pretty—and more 
restful.” 

“Thanks, Mayne,” returned Louise de- 
murely, “and I'd love to go to the Club.” 
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Of course there are always picnics as a 
pleasant variation. Eating a steak (or some 
lamb chops, or broilers) cooked over a camp 
fire on the beach after a swim, is about as 
delightful an experience as any one could 
wish for. 

If there is a nearby club to which your 
family belongs, there may be regattas, matches, 
and dances to which you may take your 
guests. Other summer people in neighbor- 
ing cottages, if they know you are entertain- 
ing, may invite your guests for tea, or lunch, 
or supper. Or you may give a party your- 
self to introduce your guests to the neigh- 
borhood. 

The chief thing to remember is that it is 
never good hospitality to wear out one’s 
guests with too much activity. And _partic- 
ularly in summer, the most enjoyable hospi- 
tality is the easy-going variety. Give your 
guests a chance to say what they want to do 
themselves. Allow them time for a nap, or 
for reading. Have plenty of books and mag- 
azines for whiling away a spare hour or so. 
Suggest a swim, or a game, or a picnic. But 
make it all very happy-go-lucky, and let 
things develop as spontaneously as possible. 
Keep the vacation idea in mind. Let these 
lovely summer holidays be holidays for every- 
one, your visitors, your family, and yourself. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1? 





She did go. Pauline and Bobsy were very 
nice about it. Pauline stayed all night with 
Bobsy and they made fudge. 

On the following Thursday Tom invited 
Pauline for the coming Saturday night. 

“Goodness, Tom,’ said the astonished 
Pauline, “I'd like to go all right, but I can’t 
leave Bobsy in the lurch. Or is Har taking 
her?” she asked hopefully. 

“I don’t know, I suppose he'll take Joy. 
Gee, Paul, I wish you would go.” 

“Why? Because you couldn’t get Joy?” 
teased Pauline. 

“I didn’t ask her. Joy’s a nice kid and 
all that—but, gee, she certainly did get me 
in Dutch yesterday!” 

“What did she do?” 

“Well, you know Dad’s been letting me 
run the car a little, these last two weeks. He 
got me a license on my birthday, and I cer- 
tainly did appreciate it because he’s mighty 
proud of the old bus. He keeps it all sham- 
pooed and combed, and brags that he’s never 
had a dent in a fender. Well, I made a date 
with Joy to take her around the Point. We 
drove out past Becker’s Beach and on to the 
village. We stopped to get some ice cream 
cones and, when we came out of the drug 
store, Joy slipped into the driver's seat. Well, 
gee, I didn’t like to tell her she couldn't 
drive—but, with Dad so particular and Joy 
being under age and not having a license, 
I sure didn’t like it! She said that—” 

“Lots of times she’d driven in N’Awl’ans 
and nevah got arrested.” 

“How'd you know?” asked Tom in sur- 
prise. 

“Just a hunch. Go on.” 

“Well, she drove around a few blocks and 
I saw the gas was getting low so I told her to 
drive into a garage. I thought maybe I could 
get her to give me (Continued on page 49) 
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A Good Way [ ——— 
The Funniest Joke I 


A question on the 
physical examination 
read: How may one 
obtain a good pos- 


Have Heard 
Talking 


ture? 
The country boy | 
wrote: Keep the cows 


off of it and let it 





Old Stuff 


“Man isn’t so smart 
as he thinks he is,” 
said the college pro- 
fessor. “Thousands of 
years ago, before man 
even thought of such 
things, the turtle had 
a streamlined body, a 


This Month 
Turkey 


eee ri 7 Sie 7 om turret top, retractable 
<p 9 ~- t RE landing gear, and a 
DI OER, akeeney, < Sina { portable house.’’— 
Kansas. ; Sent by Harriet LAN- 
. | oe Tow, Safford, Arizona. 
Wasted Effort | 
Tourist: This || Mary: Why is Clark Gable the His Name 
seems to be a very | most popular movie actor on a farm? 
dangerous precipice. | Jimmy: I don't know. Why? Lapy: What is your 
i; o weieler ‘ee Mary: Because the chickens keep little brother's name, 


don’t put up a warn- 
ing sign. 


NaTIvE: Yep, it’s Gable!""—Sent by 
dangerous. They did mar, California. 
keep a sign up a 


coupla years, but no- 
body fell off so it was 
took down.—Sent by 
SARA- ANNE CAREY, 
Brooklyn, New York. — 


| nest joke, telling us 





| saying, “Clark, Clark, Clark!” 
| turkeys keep saying, 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 


and the 


Gable, 


my dear? 


“Gable, Boy: 


your name, age, and shrinks from washing. 





| address. A book will be awarded to ever) —Sent by PHYLLIs 
| girl whose joke is published in this space. GrRuPE, Freeport, 
iia io New York. 





That's That 


Boss: Are you saving half of all the money 
you earn? 

OFFIcEeE Boy: Naw. 
—Sent by VirGINtA BRANTING, 
kansas. 


I don’t get that much. 
Bauxite, Ar- 


It Spoke for Itself 
SALESMAN: Yes, lady, this used car is the 
opportunity of a life time. 
ProsPECTIVE Buyer: Right! I hear it 
knocking.—Sent by BEVERLY LaiIRD REPPE, 
Pennington, New Jersey. 


Tall Story 
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Two farmers were boasting about the size 
of their vegetables. “What was the biggest 
thing you raised this year, Seth?” asked one. 

“A squash.” 

“Well, how big was it?” 

“We never measured it,” 


drawled Seth, 


“but we used the seeds for snow shoes.”’— 
Sent by JUNE E. HowELL, Youngstown, Ohio. 


A Passing Remark 


Conpuctor (as the train put on a burst 
of speed): The city we are 


Humes, lola, Kansas. 


How About It? 


you realize to whom you are 
I am the daughter of an English 


“Sir, do 
speaking ? 
peer!” 

“So what? 
doc.” —Sent by 
Michigan. 


I'm the son of 


Simple Arithmetic 


TicKET TAKER: Here, here, what do you 
think you're doing! You two boys can't go 
in on one ticket. 

Boys: We'd like to know why not—we're 
half brothers.—Sent by Joyce CLarp, War- 
rensyille, Ohio. 


an American | 
SHIRLEY BENINCASA, Fiint, | 
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To the little lady 
of the house 


HEN mother takes a day off, and 
take this tip for 
a speedy clean-up! Fels-Naptha Soap 
will get you through the breakfast dishes 


you're in charge 


and bathroom polishing quick as a wink. 
That’s because Fels-Naptha has plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha in it, as well as 


richer, golden soap! And tell mother 


Fels-N 


wash 


Naptha is grand for the main 
“tattle-tale 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 


it banishes gray. 








We call him | 


JANET Wise, Widl- “Flannel.” 
Lapy: How pecu- | 

liar! Why? 
Boy: Because he 


now ap- | 
proaching was Jeffersonville—Sent by Joye | 









Any 6 or 8 Exposure 
Roll Developed and Printed 
Send us your next film or drop us a card NOW for 
complete price list, special mailing envelope 
and new Valuable and Instructive 32 Page Book 


HOW TO TAKE BETTER SNAPSHOTS FREE 
VICTOR PHOTO SERVICE, Box $78-U Kansas City, Mo. 














Don’t miss the summer issues 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
just because you're going to be 
away from home. 
The best way to make sure of hav- 
ing your summer issues reach you 
at camp is to leave your vacation 
address, together with three cents 
(3c) per copy at your local post 
office. In this way any copy can 
be promptly forwarded to you by 


your own postmaster. 


























Don’t forget to enter snapshots in the 
HAVING-FUN-WITH-A-CAMERA Contest 
















RINGS $122 PINS -i5¢ 4%) 
4 f ES: Free Catalogue of School and #¥ 
- pins and rings. ' 
C1S Silver lated — se per & 
ed $2.5 Doz. 


Silv. $3. so” Doz. 

Ring No. =a Sterling Silver $12. Oo per Doz. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112C. Fulton St. 
New York. N.Y. 












MOVIE STARS 


Autographed Photo of Your Favorite! 
7. Send 10¢ coin 3" stamps. 


ALL STAR PICTURE SERVICE. Box 533, Hollywood, Calif. 





ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful spouble. tet =: 7. ~~ ore En- 
largements. 8 Never Fade Prints. 


| CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, wis. 
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4-TRANSPARENT 












Practical and popular 
for use with stamp or 
photo albums. Quick, 
easy, safe. Senior style, 
@ in black, white, gray, 
+¥UNIOR = creen, red, sepia, and 
ivory, 40 to the pkg.; 
gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. Regular and Junior 
styles, colors as above, 100 to pkg.; gold and silver, 
60 to pkg. Transparent corners, 80 to the pkg. 

\ dime a pkg. in stores everywhere in the U.S, Send 
us 10c (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 


1937 AIR POST ALBUM 


New edition of Scott’s famous loose-leaf 
album for air mails of the world, complete 
to Jan. 1, 1937. Just out. 

$5.00 (plus postage) 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., LTD. 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 
FREE—Scott’s complete, illustrated price list 


SCARCE AIRMAILS and LYRE BIRD 


This packet contains, 2 scarce EGYPTIAN 

AIRMAILS ying over the pyramids) 
rare 1 shilling Lyre-Bird stamp, 

141, 5 different ST. 

NTS. 3 beautiful mint BRIT- 

ISLA) ncludes map 

stamp, cat Font and s strange booby bird. 

(THIS pet ALONE USUALLY SELLS 

| . A wonderful collection, all 

for 10c to approval! applicants. Big list free. 


ARGOSY STAMP CO. Box 33 


REGULAR 
















Avon, N. Y. 








Queen Astrid Mourning stamp of 
Belgium (most beautiful in the 
world!) and scarce Exypt Airmail 
(both illustrated); also 
Cc ommemorative 
Albania Man- 
cha kuo, Palestine, ‘and many other 
fine stamps in or i packet of 57 different from 
far-off lands. amecey al applicants! 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North nDea orn, Chicago, tli. 


ALL FOR 5c 


Just imagine! A thrilling ecliee tion of FIVE DIFF. TRIANGLE 
STAM (alone worth 20c retail), PLUS a fascinating **Round- 
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Ses 
so 
22 











Colonies, etc., (but no common Europe); and finally, bi ey 
valuable coupons, and a WA‘ ian rein coe ! Al fer. 
to approval i applicas ants. MID P CO., Dept. 





This scarce stamp and others from —_ 
can City, Belgian Congo, Gwalior, Mo: 
oubh me. Guinea, et altoxether 
DIFF PERENT everything only 
be with fine approvals 
ASTOR STAMP co. 
610- GPopiarcrove - Baltimore, Md. 


WHOPPER PACKET 5c 


Jubilees, Ships, Triangle, Map, Diamond, Airmail, Boy 
King. Vatican, Jhind, Siam, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Iceland, 
ete. 33 dandy stamps, only 5¢ with approvals. 
DOMINION STAMP COMPANY 

Arlington, Va. 


VATICAN POPE PIUS! 
(alone worth 15c); one other giant Pope 
portrait stamp, odd half - -stamp tri- 

an; + ex-King Edward Morocco issue, 
4-color Azerbaijan, smallest stamp, etc. 
all for only 7c and 3c mailing charges. 




















Dept. AG 





~ EISENMEIER, 3700-AFranktord, Baltimore, Md. 








“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable*‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated booklet 
enabling you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to tell at a 

lance the countries from which they come! Also fine ket of oddand 
unusual stamps from nia -Herzegovina, Monaco, Jhind, Antioquia, 


etc. a maps, ships, animals = Strange scenes. All free to 
approval icants enclosi: 


‘CELON STAMP PCO. Box § 907, Calais, Maine 


STAMP ANNUAL FREE! 


Describes and illustrates Albums, Supplies, United States, 
British Colonial and foreign stamps, sets, collections. This 
36-page a FREE 
AY STAMP COMPANY 

Toronto, Canada 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 

of Poland also Scarce Cone 

an Triangle, and bis 5 

Ss st og 

toria, Charkhari, a gi ay and mb, Vie stamp. 

etc.—all for only 5c with lists and approvals. 
MONUMENTAL stame co. 

ARLINGTON-A Baltimore, Md. 


KING EDWARD VIiil 


A beautifa) mint copy of these popular stamps and a packet of U. S. 
Comm. unusual! British colonies. 5c to approval applicants. 
AMERICAN YOUTH STAMP CO. DE ITHACA, N. Y. 


Ship Stamp, searce ASIAN TRIAN- 
GLE, and 56 other Map, Ship, Odd 
and Queer countries, etc., ete.—all 


for 5c with bargain approvals and lists. 
BLACK STAR CoO. Box 365-G EVANSTON, ILL. 


From Greece (new issue). 
China, Egypt, ete.. also 
packet of 50 other stamps— 


all different—all for only 5e with bargain approvals. 
John A. Grill, Clifton Station, Baltimore, Md 
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WHEN STAMPS 
ARE YOUR HOBBY 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


O CANADA went 

the unusual distinc- 

tion of being the first 
of all of the British stamp- 
issuing dominions, or col- 
onies, to release postage 
stamps showing the portrait 
of King George VI. We 
have illustrated the design 
for you here because, even 
though the stamps made 
their first appearance as 
long ago as April first, 
many of you have not yet 
seen them. These new Ca- 
nadian stamps form a new per- 
manent issue. Only three values 
appeared on the first day, but on 
May tenth, three additional de- 
nominations were issued. The val- 
ues now released are one-cent 
green, two-cent brown, three-cent 
carmine red, four-cent bistre, five- 
cent blue, and eight-cent orange. 

On May tenth Canada also issued a special 
commemorative of three-cent denomination, 
in honor of the coronation of the king and 
queen. It is double the size of the regular 
postage values and carries portraits of the king 
and queen. The color is bright red. 

During the same week in May every stamp- 
issuing dominion, colony, and protectorate in 
the British Empire, except India and Western 
Samoa, placed on sale a series of stamps to 
commemorate the coronation. This column 
goes to press before we can secure any of these 
coronation stamps to describe or illustrate for 
you, but we hope next month to give you in- 
formation about them. 

One of the biggest events of this year in 
India is the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, richest and most 
powerful of all the Indian native princes. Four 
special stamps have been issued in commem- 
oration of this occasion. The four-p/es violet 
shows the Unani General Hospital and the 
eight-pies brown the Osmania General Hos- 
pital—two modern institutions which testify 
to the spirit of progress in India to-day. The 
one-anna orange gives a view of Osmania Uni- 
versity, and the two-anna green pictures the 
spacious and magnificent Jubilee Hall that 
has been erected in connection with the cel- 
ebration. 

His Exalted Highness, Lieutenant General 
Nawab Sir Usman Mir Ali Khan Bahadur 
Fateh Jung, G. C. S. 1, G. B. E., Nizam of 
Hyderabad, rules over a region as large as the 








Kingdom of Italy, is “Foun- 
tain of All Power’ to fifteen 
million Hindu subjects, and 
bears the name of ‘Faithful 
Ally to the British Empire” 
because of the loyalty of his 
ancestor during the Great 
Mutiny of 1857. Even more 
dazzling than this impressive 
parade of titles, however, is 
the Nizam’s fabulous wealth 
which reaches the staggering 
figure of $1,400,000,000! 
This enormous fortune in- 
cludes $150,000,000 worth 
of jewels, assures the Nizam an 
income of $5,000 every day of his 
life, and makes him beyon1 ques- 
tion the richest man in the world. 

Most of us here in the United 
States are inclined to think of an 
Indian Rajah as a fat gentleman 
in a gorgeous turban, who goes 
riding every afternoon on an en 
phant covered with gold embroidery. If you 
were to meet the Nizam of Hyderabad, how- 
ever, you would see only a slender little man 
wearing an unpressed business suit and a plain 
white cotton turban. And in all probability 
he would not be riding an elephant, for the 
upkeep and overhead of elephants run into 
money, and the Nizam of Hyderabad, like 
many another multi-millionaire, is a notorious 
penny-pincher. Automobiles are less expen- 
sive to operate than A rides and even then 
it is said that the Nizam’s Car of State has 
been run only three hundred miles in twenty- 
six years because his Exalted Highness found 
that it gave only eight miles to the gallon! 

Nevertheless there are times when the 
Nizam can be as spectacular in his generosity 
as in his penny-saving. In the course of the 
early Jubilee celebrations, he gave away more 
than $1,000,000 in cash presents to his sub- 
jects and promised community radio sets to 
every town in Hyderabad. During the World 
War he contributed $1,000,000 to the Brit- 
ish War Chest, and in recognition of this 
magnificent donation the British Government 
solemnly granted him the perpetual right to 
have a salute of twenty-one guns fired every 
time he returns to his dominions. Most of 
the Indian native princes are entitled to only 
nineteen. Evil tongues say that, upon learning 
of this honor, the Nizam was torn between two 
emotions—pride in hearing two more cannon 
shots than his fellow princes, and regret at 
having to pay for two more shells. 










ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Searce Airmail (illustrated) also Card- 

board stamp, African Airmail, South Sea 

Island Cannibal, new Emperor of Ethiopia, 

Perak, Selangor, Kouang-Tcheou, etc., etc.— 
all_for poly. ae _writh bergain ap approvals. 

G. LARRY N, MARYLAND 





SRane, VULTURE TRIANGLES! 


arce triangles from Mozambique (coile: * snake) and Liberia 
(Vulture & Elephant); also unused Ex-King Edward British c 
Morocco stamp, Djibouti, Queensland, Stork stamp, Bag 
Sea Islands, smallest stamp, Tanganyika, Kenya 


etc. in Wonder Lot with good approv: ic and free eb. i _ eo 
SEMINOLE STAMP CO. Bim 0-A BALTIMORE 





Sa ee ee 
EXCHANGE PLAN. Don’t miss this. Satisfaction ‘or Re- 
fund. DE WREEDE, 35 Bivd. Dixmude, Brussels, Belgium 


STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
selgia Queen Astrid stamp, ete. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 100 hinges, 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 1c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G7), Springfield, Mass. 














, LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


(illustrated) also stamps from _ Gobi Desert, 
Snake stamp, Devil's Island, Silver Jubilee, 
Mermaid - Tat set nearly 50 years 

old!), etc.—all given with | big lists an 
approvals. Send 3c postage. 

: ILGRIM STAMP C 
eam BOX 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 








ITED STATES, Commemoratives, 
Airs, ete., 10c with approvals. 
The Stamp Shop, 815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD 


“Nobody told me all this,” he said shortly. 
“Where do they come from?” 

“Why—why, I think Martha said Grants- 
ville,” Imp answered. “I told you, Dad, who 
they were, when you came back last time.” 

“Nobody ever told me,”’ he repeated decid- 
edly. “No one ever mentioned the name to 
me.” 

Aunt Ida flew to the rescue. “I must have 
mentioned it, Cousin Jerry,” she said, “when 
I told you about that nice Mr. Medloss who 
did so much work on the house. He hauled 
off that stone, don’t you remember?” 

“I thought the name was Wilbur,” Mr. 
Hartless explained, but not at all argumenta- 
tively now. In fact, his face had softened and 
he reached over to Irene and lightly patted 
her hand. 

“Light a match for your old dad, will you, 
chicken?” he asked in a pleasant, warm voice. 
“I've burned my thumb, it seems.” 

She held a match for him, and he patted 
her hand again. 

“Are they his children?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” Imp explained, “Mr. Medloss 
never saw them before. But their grand- 
fathers were cousins, or something. They 
wrote to him about the house before Christy 
bought it, and that’s why they came.” 

“I see. Nice young people, are they?” 

“Oh, yes, Dad, they're fine,” Irene ans- 
wered enthusiastically. “I know they'll take 
good care of the house—Martha’s a wonder- 
ful housekeeper. And what do you think, 
Dad? They've made a regular tea house out 
of it and they serve dandy teas. The girls 
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the wheel then. But just as she drives in an- 
other car is coming out, and our car locks a 
fender with the other car’s bumper. The 
driver was one of those hardboiled guys. He 
bawled us out and a policeman came across 
the street to see what was the matter and 
asked for Joy’s license. Of course she didn’t 
have any, so he gave us a ticket. Joy says 
she’s going to get her father to pay the fine, 
but, even so, there’s a big dent in Dad's fen- 
der. He says I’ve got to save the money out 
of my allowance to have it fixed—and that’s 
going to leave me strapped.” 

“It's a shame, Tom.” 

“Oh, don’t think I’m sore at Joy, It isn’t 
that. She's a swell girl. But, somehow, 
Pauline, everything always goes so smoothly 
with you. If you can’t go to the Club next 
Saturday, I’m not going either.” 

“Fine!” said Pauline. ‘Come on over and 
make fudge with Bobsy and me.” 

For the next two weeks it was only Har- 
wood who graced the Magruder wicker. It 
began to look as though it would be Bobsy 
who would be seventh wheel at the costume 
dance. 

“I'm not going if you aren’t asked,” said 
the loyal Pauline, sipping lemonade on the 
Fothergills’ front porch, “and, what's more, 
Louise isn’t either, though I know that 
Mayne has asked her.” 

“Don’t be idiots,” counseled Bobsy. “Of 
course you'll go. I—I don’t mind.” 

“Don't fohget my mawshmallow roast,” 
called Joy across the hedge. She was a pic- 
ture in yellow organdie as she walked down 
the shell path with her mother. ‘Mothah 


from the school come over, and motorists, too. 
They're really making money.” 

Christina gasped and glanced at Aunt Ida 
apprehensively: how would Jerry take this? 
Ir had never occurred to Irene that there 
could be any objection to the tea house. The 
pair had rented it and it was theirs. But the 
two others knew that Jeremiah was as likely 
as not to resent it, and perhaps with some 
reason. 

But their fright was baseless. Mr. Hartless 
blew out a fragrant cloud of smoke and set- 
tled back in his chair. 

“A tea house, eh?” he said. “Well, that 
looks like quite an idea. I wouldn't wonder 
if they made a go of it. The County's going 
to concrete that road next spring, I under- 
stand, and that ought to put them on their 
feet; the house is in a good position for 
traffic.” 

“Really, Dad? How marvelous! I must tell 
Martha—she doesn’t know that.” 

“Very few do,” said her father, “but I 
happen to. Your property's going up, missy. 
Quite a speculator you'll be!” 


HRISTY and Aunt Ida began to talk of 

something else, and the Imp regretted her 
tactful plan of staying home, now that she 
had such good news to carry. But.they all 
noticed that Mr. Hartless was not paying any 
attention to them; his eyes were fixed oddly 
on Irene, and yet he did not seem to be look- 
ing at her. If such a thing could be possible, 
Jerry Hartless was lost in a reverie. After a 
few minutes he blinked himself back to the 


THE SEVEN 


and I are going to the village now to get 
the things foh it.” 

“We'll be over, a 
Louise called back. 

But there never was a marshmallow roast. 
At a little before seven, Louise saw Har- 
wood go up the Magruder walk and return, 
accompanied by Joy who had changed to a 
navy knitted sport suit. Harwood carried 
some packages of marshmallows and some 
toasting forks. 

Louise went into the house to change her 
own dress. A few moments later she smelled 
the familiar odor of burning marsh-grass. Her 
father went running out with a broom. Louise 
knew well enough what one did when the 
coast homes were threatened with grass fires. 
One seized a broom and beat and beat upon 
the flames as they approached. Several times 
in her memory the victory had nearly been 
with the fire. 


little after seven,” 


GHE found a broom on the back porch and 
ran towards the nearest bit of burning 
grass. Already the whole colony was out. 
Everyone knew the way of fire in coast grass. 
You thought you had it beaten out, but, 
meantime, it had made little chimneys and 
draughts for itself beneath the roots and 
sprang to life ten feet or more from where 
you stood. Already the mischievous - flames 
were dancing towards the Carrolls’ white- 
pillared home and were leaping towards the 
Magruders’. Mayne joined Louise and, with 
a number of the neighbors, they made a 
flank attack on the flames while another group 
assaulted them from the front. Gradually 
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present and laid down his cigar, which had 
gone quite out. 

“Yes, they'll probably make a go of it,"’ he 
repeated. “Good stuff in ‘em, I wouldn't 
wonder. You must help ’em out, Ida, and give 
‘em a bit of trade, now and then, eh? Young 
folks have to begin, you know—we all had 
to, once,” 

“Why, of course I will, Cousin Jerry—we 
all will,” Aunt Ida replied promptly. ‘I know 
Irene’s interested. She does all she can, I'm 
sure.” 

“Well, why not?” he said, with one of his 
likeable grins. ‘‘She’s boosting her own prop- 
erty, isn’t she? That's only sense. So that's 
why you're away so much, is it, missy? Well, 
well! There’s where you and Lord Robert are 
spending your good money!” 

Irene giggled nervously. 

“Oh, we don’t spend so much,” she evaded. 
“Martha's a grand cook, Dad—you'd love her 
corned beef hash!’’ 

“Corned beef hash?” he repeated, and his 
heavy brows rose quizzically. ‘Tell her I'll 
take her up on that, when I come back! You 
going over there for dinner?” 

“Why—I—perhaps not tonight,” she fal- 
tered, tempted, but determined to be fair. 

“Why don’t you? I'm going to take Tina 
over to the Braeview for dinner—there’s a 
man there wants to see me. Your aunt won't 
mind—go over and help ’em out. And charge 
it to me!"’ he added, as she showed her delight. 

“Jerry, you're really a dear,” Christina said, 
smiling at him. “Isn't he Cousin Ida?” 

(To be continued) 


TH WHEEL 


the fire retreated. The immediate danger 
to the Magruder house passed—unless the ad- 
joining Carroll home caught and endangered 
the others. 

At length the fire department appeared 
with their crude hand equipment, and the 
thin stream of water playing upon the fire 
completed the work of the broom brigade. 
The tired neighbors ceased work. There was 
time now to wonder and to ask, “How did 
it happen?” 

It was a tearful Joy who explained. Har- 
wood had told her the fire for roasting marsh- 
mallows should be built in the open sand, 
but she had preferred the shelter of the bluff 
and, while Harwood had gone back to get 
some forgotten paper plates, she had moved 
the pile of sticks to the place she favored 
and had lighted them. 

“I thought if the grass did catch on fiah, 
like Hahwood said, it would be easy to put 
out. Don’t you know, Daddy, I have often 
seen you stamp on the grass and put out a 
fiah at home,” she wept. 

It was several days before the morale of 
the colony was re-established. Harwood, 
in particular, though Joy had entirely ab- 
solved him from blame, was remembering 
with a certain homesickness the serenity of 
pre-Joy days on the Point. 

“I'd sort of like to ask Bobsy to go to the 
dance,” he confided to his sister. 

“Why don’t you?” countered Pauline, try 
ing not to show her delight. 

“Well, I spose Joy kind of expects me to 
take her. I didn’t exactly ask her, but I 


guess, by now, she sort of takes it for granted.” 
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Joy herself settled the question. She joined 
the other girls on the beach where she found 
them discussing something as they let the 
sand slither through their fingers. 

“Listen, y'all,” said Joy. “I know what 
you’ah talking about. The dance. I know 
that Hahwood wants to ask Bobsy, but he 
thinks he ought to ask me because he’s been 
sawt of hanging around ouah place so much. 
Well, I'm not going to the dance. I don’t 
desuhve to go. Daddy says I've made every- 
body a lot of trouble—and him, too. Pay- 
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ing all sawts of doctah’s bills, you know, and 
a police fine, and new paint for the Carroll's 
house. I reckon he’s right. So I'm not 
going—you can count me out.” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” replied Pauline. “I 
was just telling the others about a letter Har- 
wood and I got this morning from a cousin 
of ours. He wants a little vacation before he 
goes back to school, so he’s coming down to 
visit us. Naturally he'll want a date for the 
dance—and you're elected. He’s a peach, Joy. 
You'll like him. He plays center on his 


CAPTURED~BRITISH DOG 


done something wrong, but what was it? It 
never occurred to him that the Americans 
were afraid of his good friends, the British 
and Hessian soldiers, and that they dared not 
have anything to do with a British dog. 

His approach to the next house was by a 
roundabout method and, when he was about 
to ask for food, two American dogs rushed 
from the barn and set upon him. They were 
watch dogs and were only doing their duty, 
but, when they were through fighting with 
the General's dog, he crept away into the 
coolness of the woods and curled down upon 
the moss. Here he spent the rest of that day 
and the night. 

He wasn’t hurt much, not half as much as 
he thought at first, and the next morning his 
self-esteem returned when he remembered that 
it had been an unequal fight, a case of two 
dogs against one. He crawled down to the 
stream that gurgled nearby and drank. Water 
seemed to take the place of the food he 
lacked and he felt much stronger. So he con- 
tinued his journey. 

But no one had a welcome for the dog that 
day, either. A farmer did give him a piece of 
corn bread to eat, but when, having finished 
it, the General's dog sat up to salute as he 
always did after a favor, the man for the 
first time was able to read the name on his 
collar, “General William Howe—His Dog.” 

“A British dog!” shouted the farmer. ‘This 
will never do. Go away, go away!"’ And he 
pointed to the road. So the General's dog 
once more took up his travels. 

“Oh, these Americans!"" he thought. “They 
are as bad as I had heard they were. I hope 
I won't meet the worst of them all, that 
George Washington. Even British soldiers 
are afraid of him!” 

Just then an American cat crossed the road, 
a black cat. Immediately the General’s dog 
tried to get in front of her, for he had all the 
bad luck he needed without having a black cat 
cross his path. 

The cat must have misunderstood his in- 
tentions, for she stopped and arched her back, 
and when the General's dog in his haste ran 
almost plump into her, out came her paw and 
scrape went her claws right across his nose. 

Then she ran and the dog ran, but the dog 
was too concerned with pain to notice that she 
had crossed his path a second time. Bad luck 
and double bad luck—added to what had 
already happened! 

Finally the pain subsided and the dog went 
on. He caught up with some Quakers, who, 
like the General's dog, did not approve of 
war. But, when they read the name on his 
collar, they were afraid to give aid to him. 
They were on their way, it seemed, to the 
American camp to: see George Washington, 
and General Howe's dog was scarcely the 
proper escort. 

After hearing that dread name of Wash- 





ington, the dog decided not to follow along 
the road so he squeezed under a rail fence 
and took to the woods. There, at dusk, under 
a rotten log, he met another American—an 
American porcupine. 

What a frightened creature it seemed to be! 
It looked peculiar, but it smelled delicious. 

“Here is where I get a good meal at last,” 
said the British dog, and under the log he 
dove—AND OUT AGAIN! 

He was filled with needles—his nose, his 
front paws, his breast. Regardless of the fact 
that George Washington might be in the 
neighborhood, the dog turned and fled, howl- 
ing as he went, “Oh, my nose and paws! 
Oooooohhh, my paws and nose!” 

With eyes shut to deaden this new and ter- 
rific pain, he nearly ran into a sentry who was 
pacing his evening watch at the Continental 
camp. 

‘Poor beast!” muttered the sentry, and, look- 
ing about to be sure no one observed him, he 
reached down and jerked one of the needles 
from the dog’s tender nose. 

“Lie here and stay still,” said the man, and 
there was in his voice that mingled pity, un- 
derstanding, and heart-kindness which the dog 
recognized. 

So, dropping to the ground, the British dog 
remained motionless as, with a whispered 
word of encouragement, the man passed him, 
going with regular tread on into the night. 

When he returned, there was another pause 
and a second of the needles was gone. 

Thus it continued. Regularly the man came 
marching by, stooped on his errand of mercy 
and, with almost no pause at all, continued 
on, Finally the last of the needles was re- 
moved. 

Gratefully the dog followed the American 
sentry off duty, keeping as close as he could 
to this one who had befriended him. Then, 
by the light of a brand from a bonfire, the 
soldier stooped and read the name engraved 
on the collar, “General William Howe—His 
Dog.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!”" he ejaculated. 

The dog slunk to his feet, expecting again 
those words which had followed every ex- 
amination of his collar, ‘Be off!” 

But this time the order was not given. In- 
stead the voice continued mildly, “Well, come 
on—we'll talk it over.” 

And talk it over they did. Every man at 
Pennypachas Mills, every straggler still wan- 
dering in from that battle in the foggy dawn 
at Germantown, came to look at the British 
General's dog and every man soldier of them 
was friendly. 

The dog couldn’t understand. Ragged men 
bathed his wounds, barefoot soldiers groomed 
him, hungry men shared their meager food 
with him, and, finally, leaping happily beside 
his first American friend—the sentry who had 
removed the porcupine needles—he was taken 
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school team, This summer he’s been doing 
Coast Guard duty about fifty miles up the 
coast, and he’s already got two medals for 
life-saving.” 

“Medals foh life-saving?” 

“Two of ’em.” 

“In that case,” said Joy, her eyes dancing, 
“I reckon he’s the one best qualified to take 
me out. But honestly,” she added, “I’m 
going to try mighty hawd not to get into 
any mo’ trouble this summah. What y'all 
going to weah to the dance?” 
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to a house where a group of officers were 
seated around a table. 

“General Washington,” said one, catching 
sight of the visitors, “here is the British pris- 
oner—General Howe's dog.” 

George Washington himself, that most 
dreaded of Americans! The British dog's 
heart stood still. So did his feet. He would 
not budge one inch in spite of the sentry’s 
urging. 

The officers with General Washington 
laughed. “Typical Britisher,” one remarked 
dryly, and they laughed some more. But Gen- 
eral Washington pushed back his chair, rose 
from the table, and moved toward his captive. 
The dog thought his end had surely come. He 
cringed and seemed to shrink together. 

At that, the tall Washington uttered a pity- 
ing word and knelt on the floor beside him. 
Lifting both hands, the largest hands the dog 
had ever seen, the General put one on either 
side of the dog’s head, behind his ears, and 
looked deep into his eyes. He glanced at the 
wounds from the porcupine quills, the bites 
of the dogs, and even the scratch of the cat 
did not escape his notice. 

“Poor beast,” he said finally, “the Ameri- 
cans appear to have misused you.”’ 

Then he spoke to the young man who stood 
beside him, “Hamilton, this is a matter we 
must attend to at once.” 

His voice was still gentle, but the dog had 
no hope. He feared that the sentence upon 
him would be terrible. Still, those hands 
against his head, those eyes that looked into 
his, that voice which would have deceived any 
dog, so kind it seemed—which would have de- 
ceived General Howe's dog if he had not re- 
membered all the terrible tales he had heard 
of this man who was the leader of the bar- 
barians. 

“Sir,” announced a soldier at the door, 
“a deputation of Quakers have just arrived— 
they do not believe in war.” 

“Let them wait a little,” said the Ameri- 
can commander. ‘Tell them I am engaged 
upon an important matter, an—er—let us 
say, peaceful interlude !”’ 

And then, to Hamilton, General Washing: 
ton continued, “A note, please, to General 
Howe. Tell him I send my compliments and 
that I do myself the pleasure of returning a 
dog which accidentally fell into my hands and 
appears to belong to him. 

“Then return the dog at once, under a 
flag of truce, to his master at Philadelphia.” 

The British dog suddenly understood. In 
spite of all he had heard, his instinct had not 
been wrong! He barked with relief and 
wagged his tail. Then, sitting up, he saluted 
General George Washington, Commander of 
the Continental Army. No matter what tales 
might be told of Washington, the dog knew 
a good friend and a good soldier when he 
met one. 




















Jean and Joan 











Have Vacation Fun With a Camera 


OAN, propped on her elbows atop 
of a haycock, peered into the finder 
of her camera; Jean, lounging be- 

side her in the fragrant hay, looked 
over her shoulder. 

“There,” murmured Joan, ‘that gets 
Old Baldy in all right—and the cloud 
effect above the mountain is glorious. 
If this picture turns out well, I'm going 
to submit it in the Having-Fun-With-a- 
Camera Contest that THE AMERICAN 
Girt is running.” She clicked the 
shutter and sat up, busily winding film. 


@ Jean looked interested. “I believe 
I'll submit that good snapshot I took of 
Kitty Carman, in uniform, reading THE 
AMERICAN GIRL,” “Maybe 
I'll get the Special Prize for the best 


she said. 


Girl Scout picture.” 

“It would be grand if we could each 
“The 
I'd love 
to get that, though the others are well 


pull a prize,” mused her friend. 
First is a camera, you know. 


worth having, too.” 
“Yes, they're swell,” agreed Jean. 


“By the way, the August issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is a peach, isn't it? I 
never read a cuter Midge story than The 
Party Dress, by Marjorie Paradis.” 


e “Or a better Meg and Phyl story than 
Slow on the Uptake. 
joy the ones where the Bunch go jaunt- 
ing around in Aunt Marcia’s car. They 


I particularly en- 


must have been in Maine in this tale. 
The story said Rufus Hackett was work- 
ing in a lumber camp, and the lake 
sounded just like Moosehead.” 

“Yes, and the big dam sounded like 
Ripogenus,”” added Jean. 
said the woods were full of bobcats and 
bears, too, just like they are up there 
near Kineo.” She tickled Joan’s chin 
with a straw. ‘Weren't you glad to see 
Em and Kip back again? The Singing 
Ghost was a grand yarn—and I loved 
The Trumbull Spunk, too. Emily Hop- 
kins Drake is a new author for us, isn't 
she ?”’ 

“I think so,” answered Joan. ‘Hope 
That one 


“The story 


she does some more stories. 


sort of got me-—-and Dorothy Bayley’s 
pictures, too.” 

“The House by the Road gets more 
and more exciting, seems to me. And 
there's that gorgeous article on Jamaica 
by Emma-Lindsay Squier. And the 
Backyard Exploring one by Paul Gris- 
wold Howes—” 

Kling-klang! Kling-klang! Kling- 
klang! A loud-voiced bell from the 
farmhouse porch interrupted _ her 
musings. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed, scram- 
bling to her feet. “We'll have to hurry, 


Jo. That's the dinner bell!” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years’, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Snap That 
PICTURE ON THE SPOT! 


FOR 


| one year 
1 eight months 


| two year 
| eight months 


2 one year 


1 one year 
| two year 


2 two year 





SEND 
$2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 


FOR A LARGER PRIZE 


F your friends like the magazine 

so much that they want to take a 
full year’s subscription for $1.50 each 

or perhaps a bargain two-year sub- 
scription at $2.00—we will send you 
a larger prize as follows: 


WIN 


Univex Camera 
and 2 extra rolls 
of film. 


Univex Camera 
and 5 extra rolls 
of film. 
Univex Camera 
and 5 extra rolls 
of film. 


Univex Camera 
and 7 extra rolls 
of film. 


Univex Camera 
and 10 extra rolls 
of film. 








OLDING CAMERA taking time exposure or snapshot, 
capturing every detail so that pictures enlarge beauti- 
fully, yet small enough to tuck away into pocket, purse or 
handbag . . . retails for $1.00; but WILL COST YOU 
NOTHING if you will send us the names and addresses of 
TWO girls after persuading them to subscribe for eight 
months to THe American Girt at $1.00 each. Send us 
$2.00 with the two subscriptions and we will send you 


your camera by return mail! 


Just show Tue American Girt to girls you know, and 
see if they don’t enjoy it as you do. Go with the girls to 
their mothers and let them order a subscription through 
you. The green camera with the Girl Scout trefoil stamped 
on it is on hand ready to mail, the instant we receive the 


TWO subscriptions you send us. 


Address: 


X, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
STREET @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Department 
14 WEST 49th 








